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ABOUT  THIS  REPORT 


This  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Area  in 
accordance  with  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  which  requires  that  designated  redevelopment  areas  submit 
periodic  revisions  of  previously  approved  Overall  Economic  Development 
Programs  (OEDPs)  to  remain  eligible  for  Economic  Development 
Administration  financial  grant  programs.    In  the  Boston  SMSA,  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  the  official  regional  planning  agency 
for  the  metropolitan  area,  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
OEDP.    The  Council  provides  personnel  for  the  OEDP  administration  as 
follows:    the  MAPC  Executive  Committee  acts  as  the  OEDP  Committee;  the 
Economic  Development  Technical  Advisory  Committee  assists  with  policy 
development;  and  the  staff  of  the  Economic  Development  department  conducts 
research,  writing  and  policy  analysis  required  to  execute  the  program. 
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THE  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OEDP  COMMITTEE 


The  Metropolitan  Boston  District 


The  metropolitan  Boston  area  consists  of  many  adjacent  communities  grouped 
together  for  the  purposes  of  planning,  redevelopment,  governmental,  and 
statistical  analysis.    The  OEDP  is  the  area-wide  economic  development  plan 
for  the  designated  communities  within  the  redevelopment  district  (See  Map 
1).    The  redevelopment  district  contains  101  cities  and  towns,  all  of 
which  are  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council.  Three 
separate  redevelopment  areas  are  located  within  the  MAPC  region;  the 
cities  of  Boston,  Chelsea,  and  Quincy.    (See  Map  2.)    A  fourth 
redevelopment  area,  the  Economic  Council  (composed  of  19  communities)  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  liquidation.    These  four  redevelopment  areas 
are  responsible  for  preparing  their  own  OEDP's  even  though  they  are  part 
of  the  larger  MAPC  region. 


The  OEDP  Committee 


The  OEDP  Committee  for  the  Boston  redevelopment  district  is  the  MAPC 
Executive  Committee.    The  Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of  25 
members--f 1 ve  representatives  from  among  the  82  towns;  five  from  among  the 
Council's  19  cities;  five  state  agency  heads  from  among  the  13  agency 
members  and  five  gubernatorial  appointees  from  the  21  citizens-at-large 
representing  consumer-  and  minority  interests.    In  addition,  MAPC's  five 
off 1cers--president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  the 
immediate  past  Council  president,  serve  as  the  Executive  Committee 
members.    The  Executive  Committee  meets  once  a  month  to  vote  on  policy,  to 
advise  the  Executive  Director  on  staff  policy,  and  to  approve  personnel 
and  budget  matters.  (See  appendix.) 

The  MAPC  membership  is  made  up  of  the  chief-elected  officials  (or  a 
designee)  from  the  82  towns  and  19  cities;  21  gubernatorial  appointees;  13 
state  agencies  and  2  representatives  from  the  city  of  Boston,  for  a  total 
of  135  members. 

The  Council's  officers  and  Executive  Committee  members  are  both  elected  to 
one-year  terms;  community  representatives  are  appointed  for  three-year 
terms.    The  entire  MAPC  membership  convenes  at  least  three  times  a  year  to 
determine  policy  directions  to  meet  the  region's  physical,  social  and 
economic  needs. 
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The  Technical  Advisory  Committee 


The  technical  advisory  committees  (TAC's)  directly  advise  and  guide  the 
Council  and  staff  on  specific  work  program  projects.    The  MAPC  president 
appoints  MAPC  members  to  the  TAC  and  may  also  appoint  non-Council  members 
with  special  expertise.    (See  appendix  for  regional  economics  TAC 
membership.) 

Because  the  size  of  MAPC's  formal  OEDP  Committee  precludes  in-depth 
involvement  in  day-to-day  economic  development  planning,  the  Council 
relies  on  the  Regional  Economics  TAC  to  coordinate  and  advise  the  staff 
and  the  Executive  Committee  on  all  issues  relating  to  economic 
development.    The  Executive  Committee  formally  approves  all  economic 
development  policies  and  programs. 
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THE  DISTRICT  AND  ITS  ECONOMY 


THE  DISTRICT  AND  ITS  ECONOMY 


The  Boston  area  has  experienced  phenomenal  growth  over  the  past  four  years 
in  the  development  of  office  buildings  and  industrial  facilities.  The 
growth  has  occurred  in  part  because  of  the  expansion  of  Boston  as  a 
national  financial  center  and  high-technology  mecca.    Insurance,  medical 
services,  and  consulting  have  added  to  the  diversity  of  the  area  economy 
and  portend  continued  opportunities  due  in  large  part  to  a  strong 
entrepreneurial  climate  and  an  abundance  of  highly  educated  workers. 

MAPC  has  fostered  the  organization  of  cities  and  towns  into  subregional 
entities  for  the  past  two  years.    The  issues  and  problems  common  to  the 
municipalities  represented  in  the  subregional  organizations  address 
burdens  accompanying  growth  and  development.    To  date  the  formally 
organized  subregions  are:    MetroWest,  South  Shore  Coalition  and  Minuteman. 
MAPC  recognizes  the  increased  efficiency  with  which  staff  and  resources 
can  be  devoted  to  planning  concerns  common  to  specific  geographic  areas. 

Land  Use  Practices 

Recent  land-use  patterns  have  heavily  favored  research  and  development, 
office,  and  light  manufacturing  uses.    This  comes  in  the  wake  of  a  history 
of  defense  industry  research  and  development,  a  surge  in  computer 
technology  production,  and  a  growing  real  estate,  finance  and  insurance 
industry.    With  the  current  vigor  of  the  business  climate  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area,  which  is  expected  by  area  developers  to  continue  its 
robust  growth  for  two  to  three  years,  development  will  continue  to  beset 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  region. 

Land  use  patterns  from  1971  to  1980,  as  evidenced  in  the  percentage  growth 
or  decline  by  use,  indicate  strong  gains  in  the  acreage  in  commercial  and 
industrial  use  throughout  the  region  (20  to  25  percent  in  the  Route 
128/495  corridor),  while  housing  uses  gained  a  moderate  6  percent.  This 
disparity,  indicating  a  trend  whereby  housing  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
number  of  jobs  attracted  by  commercial / industr ial  development,  is 
reflected  in  housing  start  data.    Housing  starts  in  the  region  have 
remained  near  historically  low  levels  for  single  and  multifamily  units. 
The  stock  of  single  family  dwellings  increased  by  only  3000  to  5000  units 
annually  between  1982  and  1984.  The  number  of  multifamily  units  increased 
by  only  3000  to  4000  yearly  during  the  same  period.    When  viewed  in  the 
context  of  95%  occupancy  rates  and  growing  demand  attributable  to  the 
baby-boom  generation,  a  significant  housing  shortage  is  evident. 

The  dominant  location  for  computer  manufacturing,  research  and 
development,  and  other  hi-tech  sectors  is  the  Route  128  belt  covering  the 
northwest,  west  and  southwest  subregions.    Evidence  of  overbuilding  in 
the  office  market  has  surfaced  in  the  Boston  area  as  vacancy  levels  have 
crept  up  to  21  percent  as  of  April  1986.    Furthermore,  with  a  total  of  3.4 
million  square  feet  of  commercial /industrial  space  still  under 
construction,  vacancy  rates  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  20  percent  level 
through  the  end  of  1986. 
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USE  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ACREAGE 
MAPC  REGION 


1971  1980 

INDUSTRIAL/COMMERCIAL  3.6  4.0 

RESIDENTIAL  27.7  29.3 
OPEN  &  PUBLIC  SPACE/ 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  5.3  5.4 

TRANSPORTATION  2.1  2.2 
AGRICULTURE,  MINING, 

WASTE  DISPOSAL  6.4  6.1 
OPEN  LAND,  FOREST, 

WETLANDS  54.9  53.0 

TOTAL  100  100 


As  a  result  of  burgeoning  industrial  development,  growth  management  has 
become  a  prominent  concern  for  cities  and  towns  along  the  495-128  belt. 
Anti-growth  measures  are  gaining  popularity  as  both  a  policy  and 
practice.    Practical  concerns  such  as  physical  capacity  constraints  (e.g. 
water  supply,  sewerage,  or  roads)  are  being  cited.    Subjective  issues  such 
as  community  character,  quality  of  life,  and  safety  issues  are  often 
voiced.    Public  mechanisms  for  preventing  development  have  resulted. 
Building  moratoriums,  phased  growth,  and  development  impact  fees  are  some 
of  the  methods  employed  to  curb  growth.    Less  obvious  techniques  involving 
permitting  procedures  can  effectively  discourage  a  developer  from 
proceeding  with  a  project.    Some  communities  are  now  practicing  stalling 
methods  which  prove  costly  and  prohibitive  to  developers:    vague  zoning 
laws,  unspecified  agency  approvals,  environmental  impact  report 
complications  to  name  a  few. 

Cities  and  towns  are  becoming  increasingly  sophisticated  in  real  estate 
development-  as  a  result  of  the  region's  national  attractiveness.  While 
development  is  deplored  in  some  towns,  it  is  cautiously  courted  in  others. 
An  approach  involving  negotiating  with  developers  to  provide  or  improve 
roads,  recreational  facilities,  utilities,  transportation,  ana  housing  is 
gaining  in  popularity.    Developers  are  amenable  to  these  exactions  as  they 
view  them  as  part  of  the  project  cost.    Linkages,  impact  fees  and 
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infrastructure  improvements  enable  towns  to  achieve  community  objectives 
unobtainable  by  means  of  municipal  programming.    In  return,  developers 
achieve  a  more  streamlined  zoning  and  permitting  process,  comprehensive 
development  plan,  and  city/town  cooperation. 

Formal  land-use  controls  maintained  on  the  state  and  local  level  have  met 
with  mounting  hostility  from  the  real  estate  development  community  as 
zoning  practices  have  been  legally  challenged  in  court.    The  Massachusetts 
"Home  Rule"  Law  vests  authority  in  municipalities  to  impose  zoning 
regulations.    Legal  culpability  arises  where  questions  of  due  process, 
taking  without  compensation,  and  equal  protection  are  aroused  because  of 
suspected  unfair,  unreasonable  or  inequitable  treatment  of  developers 
seeking  variances,  subdivisions,  and  other  forms  of  relief.  Specifically, 
linkage  requirements  have  been  seen  as  a  form  of  taking  without 
compensation  since  they  interfere  with  the  developer's  economic  use  of  his 
land.    The  imposition  of  off-site  linkages  has  also  been  challenged  since 
impacts  of  the  development  on  the  linked  site  are  sometimes  vague. 

Land-Use  Criteria 

Establishing  a  land  use  criteria  for  determining  a  location's 
appropriateness  for  economic  development  activity  by  definition  requires 
an  assessment  of  local  economic  and  employment  characteristics.  Since 
economic  development  emphasizes  job  creation  in  areas  characterized  by 
disinvestment,  poverty  and  neglect,  indicators  of  unemployment,  household 
and/or  per  capita  income  as  well  as  incidence  of  poverty  should  be 
utilized. 

With  respect  to  correlating  land  uses  with  these  indices,  evidence  of 
previous  commercial  and  industrial  activity  reflected  by  abandoned 
structures,  blighted  and  underutilized  lots,  typically  associated  with 
inner-city  neighborhoods,  are  relevant  criteria.    Recycling  abandoned 
commercial/industrial  facilities  has  proven  useful  in  cities  across  the 
northeast;  however,  an  often  cited  problem  among  investors  and  prospective 
tenants  is  the  security  of  employees,  customers,  and  property.    To  address 
concerns  for  unattractive  investment  and  for  market  potential, 
community-based  economic  development  organizations  have  stepped  in  as 
public  purpose  developers.    Quasi-public  agencies  have  simultaneously 
emerged  to  induce  investment  where  these  risky  projects  would  otherwise  be 
unbankable. 

Competing  with  sprawling  suburbs  and  state  of  the  art  facilities  can  be 
difficult  except  where  a  specialized  market  is  identified.  Geography, 
land  costs,  transportation  network,  taxes,  infrastructure,  and  economic 
trends  contribute  to  location  decisions.    Metropolitan  Boston  is  a  proven 
market  for  business  services,  high-technology,  research  and  development, 
ana  medical  services.    A  development  and  marketing  strategy  for 
rehabilitated  industrial  facilities  Should  focus  on  back  office  space, 
incubator  space,  warehouse/distribution,  assembly  and  light  manufacturing 
operations.    These  uses  coincide  with  existing  land-use  patterns  and 
market  demand. 
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Natural  Resources 


Non-residential  growth  is  welcome  in  most  communities,  since  it  means 
jobs,  a  larger  tax  base,  and  presumbly  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Notwithstanding  this,  growth  has  its  negative  repercussions:  traffic 
congestion,  pollution,  strain  on  infrastructure  and  public  services,  and 
loss  of  open  space.    This  can  ultimately  mean  a  compromise  in  the.  quality 
of  life  perceived  by  residents  which,  weighed  against  the  benefits  of 
growth,  can  net  a  negative  result.    Balancing  growth  with  environmental 
considerations  is  important  to  maintaining  the  character  and  integrity  of 
any  region. 

New  England  is  noted  for  its  historic  significance.    Residents  are 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  physical  and  cultural  attributes 
distinguishing  the  area  as  the  hallmark  of  Americana.    MAPC  is  integrally 
involved  in  state,  regional,  and  local  efforts  to  maintain  diminishing 
resources  vital  to  the  District's  ambiance.    MAPC's  activities  toward  this 
end  consist  of  growth  management  and  open  space  planning,  water  resources 
and  solid  waste  management  planning,  and  environmental  impact  review 
authority. 

Growth  management  is  a  particularly  novel  solution  for  accommodating 
growth.    It  provides  a  means  for  balanced  and  controlled  development  which 
preserves  locational  features  that  make  development  attractive  in  the 
first  place.    MAPC  co-published  Inventory  of  Growth  Management  Techniques, 
Part  One  aimed  at  providing  cities  and  towns  with  land  use  management 
measures.    The  MetroWest  Growth  Impacts  Study,  prepared  by  this  . agency, 
outlines  problems  and  solutions  for  a  rapidly  growing  eight-town  area 
located  in  the  suburban  ring  of  Boston. 

Open  space  planning  concentrates  on  preserving  natural,  cultural,  and 
recreational  areas  important  to  District  residents  and  visitors.  The 
Alewife  Area  Open  Space  Plan  completed  by  MAPC  details  recommendations  to 
protect  open  spaces  around  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority's 
Alewife  Station.    Another  project,  the  Bay  Circuit  Greenbelt,  is  a  land 
conservation  program  instituted  in  1984  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  to  create  a  network  of  parks  and  protected  open 
spaces  surrounding  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.    It  encompasses  51 
communities,  29  of  which  are  members  of  MAPC.    MAPC  is  monitoring  progress 
of  the  Greenbelt  and  anticipates  providing  technical  assistance  to 
participating  communities. 

Water  and  sewage  systems  as  well  as  solid  waste  facilities  are  in  need  of 
repair  and  replacement  in  a  large  portion  of  the  District.  Old, 
deteriorated  systems,  together  with  a  recent  surge  in  growth,  have  pushed 
present  capacities  to  the  limit.    Vast  infrastructure  improvements  are 
required  for  the  District  to  accommodate  additional  demand  brought  on  by 
growth . 

The  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority,  on  whose  Advisory  Board  MAPC 
holds  a  seat,  is  responsible  for  water  delivery  and  sewage  treatment  in  a 
50-town  core  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.    Plans  are  underway  to 
renovate  and  upgrade  both  systems  to  accommodate  growth  through  the  year 
2020.    These  infrastructure  improvements  may  prove  inadequate  before  new 
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long-range  plans  can  be  developed  and  implemented.    Incremental  planning 
is  required  to  adjust  to  this  unanticipated  demand.    To  address  new 
sewerage  needs,  satellite  treatment  plants  erected  in  outlying  areas  are 
envisioned  to  process  additional  waste.    Further  measures,  such  as 
pretreatment  of  heavy  metal  and  solvent  industrial  waste,  raise  the  cost 
of  doing  business  to  manufacturers,  but  prolong  the  life  of  the  system  and 
help  to  insure  a  healthy,  safe  environment. 

Development  places  a  heavy  burden  on  towns  reliant  on  groundwater  for 
their  supply.    Controlled  growth  on  the  town  level,  further  coordinated  on 
a  subregional  scale,  assists  localities  in  managing  their  available  water 
through  lower  density  development.    MAPC  published  the  Groundwater  Data 
Summary,  MAPC  Region  to  inform  communities  about  groundwater  supply, 
contamination,  and  protection  measures.    MAPC  has  been  also  working 
directly  with  several  communities  to  help  them  develop  and  adopt 
reasonable  by-laws  or  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  their  groundwater 
resources . 

Solid  waste  is  a  particularly  troublesome  problem  with  increasingly 
expensive  and  diffucult  solutions.    MAPC  has  issued  a  three  volume  solid 
waste  disposal  manual.  Coping  With  the  Solid  Waste  Crisis:  A  Practical 
Guide  for  Local  Officals  and^CitizenTi    It  is  designed  to  help  local 
decision-makers  assess  the  alternatives  and  implications  of  varios 
disposal  methods.    It  summarizes  current  practices  and  problems  of  six 
MAPC  subregions,  while  providing  unique  solutions  for  each.  One 
noteworthy  method  is  resource  recovery.    It  involves  converting  waste  to 
energy,  utilizing  several  alternative  technologies.    Although  it  is 
initially  an  expensive  investment,  it  proposes  a  major  long-term,  cost- 
effective  approach. 

MAPC  is  responsible  for  monitoring  major  development  projects  through  the 
Environmental  Notification  Form/Environmental  Impact  Review  process. 
Frequently,  MAPC  comments  on  the  proposed  projects  reflect  omissions  or 
ambiguities  which  could  significantly  effect  the  optimal  benefits 
envisioned  from  them.    Moreover,  this  process  insures  project-by-project 
compliance  with  regional  comprehensive  plans  and  enables  city  and  town 
representatives  to  have  input  into  the  development's  final  nature.  MAPC 
also  compiles  systematic  records  on  regionwide  development  activity  from 
this  process  which  serves  as  a  planning  and  problem-solving  tool,  as  well 
as  a  resource  for  technical  assistance  to  local  and  subregional 
authorities. 

Transportation 

Economic  growth  in  the  region  has  fostered  new  patterns  of  movement 
prompting  re-evaluation  of  transportation  systems  and  services  to  meet  the 
current  and  future  needs.    Boston  is  the  hub  of  a  retooled  New  England 
economy.    Massachusetts  now  ranks  as  the  top  state  among  industrial  states 
for  service  sector  size  as  a  percentage  of  all  state  employment  (26.3). 
In  1984  high-tech,  construction,  and  trade  grew  by  9.3,  16.3,  and  7.8 
percent,  respectively.    Although  this  translates  to  increased  job 
opportunities  and  improved  living  standards,  it  places  a  heavy  burden  on 
transportation  facilities.    The  state's  highway,  railw&y,  airport, 
seaport,  and  public  transportation  systems,  are  undergoing  change  and 
transition  to  adjust  to  the  increased  demand. 
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The  concentric  circle  pattern  of  the  region's  highway  system  has  served  as 
a  catalyst  in  attracting  businesses  to  suburban  locations.    The  clean, 
abundant,  and  comparatively  inexpensive  suburban  land  offers  amenities 
conducive  to  high-tech  manufacturing.    Open  space,  clean  air,  and 
accessibility,  in  addition  to  lower  tax  rates,  suit  growing  enterprises 
whose  highly  educated  employees  are  conscientious  of  environmental 
conditions  of  the  workplace.    Radial  highways  to  and  from  the  urban  core 
generate  a  great  deal  of  commuter  and  truck  traffic.    Major  highway 
improvements  and  enhancements  are  planned  which  will  upgrade  safety, 
capacity,  and  efficiency  consistent  with  patterns  of  population  and 
economic  growth.    Major  improvements  totalling  in  excess  of  $2.1  billion 
will  be  undertaken,  as  well  as  continued  planning  for  a  third  harbor 
tunnel  and  depressed  central  artery  through  downtown  Boston. 

Commercial  activity  in  the  Boston  central  city  has  required  major 
overhauls  in  the  commuter  rail  and  rapid  transit  systems  to  increase 
capacity  and  reliability.    A  parking  freeze  was  instituted  this  past  year 
to  ease  peak-hour  congestion  and  prompt  in-commuters  to  seek  alternative 
means  to  get  into  work,  thereby  encouraging  use  of  public  transportation. 
Boat  shuttles  from  the  South  Shore  of  the  region  have  provided  a  viable 
alternative  and  have  increased  in  popularity  due  to  heavy  publicity  and  a 
receptive  public.    Ride-sharing  and  vanpooling  have  also  contributed  to 
increased  transport  efficiency. 

The  extensive  highway  network  along  the  eastern  seaboard  has  given  rise  to 
truck  transport  as  the  mode  of  choice  for  moving  goods.      Proximity  to  the 
major  markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.C. 
render  rail,  air  and  water  comparatively  costlier  for  such  short 
distances.    With  94.1  percent  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Boston  Region 
shipped  by  truck,  it  is  evident  that  the  highway  network  is  an  essential 
lubricant  to  the  regional  economic  engine. 


Shipments  by  Manufacturing  Establishments  in  the  Boston  Region 
Commodities  and  Means  of  Transport  in  Tons,  1977 


Rail 

Truck 

Air 

Water 

Other 

%  3.7 

94.1 

.1 

.3 

2.0 

*Boston,  Worcester,  Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick ,  Brockton, 
Lawrence-Haverhill,  and  Lowell  SMSAs. 


Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,    1977  Census  of  Transportation 
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Although  air  transport  usage  rates  reflect  a  minor  share  of  total  usage, 
the  data  do  not  adequately  describe  trends  and  potential  for  air 
transportation.    The  high-tech  industry  manufactures  high  priced  goods 
that  are  particularly  delicate  and  sensitive.    Because  markets  for  these 
products  span  the  globe,  and  losses  due  to  breakage,  damage,  and  theft  are 
much  higher,  producers  prefer  to  utilize  air  transportation  to  minimize 
risks.  This  pattern  is  evidenced  by  air  cargo  shipment  figures  indicating 
a  63%  increase  between  1975  and  1985  both  in  imports  and  exports. 
Electronic  computers,  parts,  and  peripherals  lead  in  volume  and  value 
among  exports.    Measuring,  testing  and  control  instruments  maintain  the 
second  position  with  broadcasting/communications  and  telephonic/electrical 
apparati  holding  third  position  for  value  and  volume.  Increased 
competition  among  freight  carriers  has  stimulated  price  reductions  which 
have  further  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  air  transport. 

Logan  Airport  is  centrally  located  (as  indicated  on  the  map),  making 
access  relatively  easy.    Airport  traffic  congestion,  common  at  major 
airports,  continues  to  be  a  problem,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  third 
harbor  tunnel  will  significantly  mitigate  this  concern. 

Rail  transportation  in  Massachusetts  has  been  weak  as  reflected  in  the 
transport  mode  share  table  because  of  the  competitiveness  of  truck 
transport  over  the  short  distances  characteristic  of  the  Northeast. 
Service  is  provided  on  1350  miles  of  track  by  seven  companies  with 
combined  gross  revenues  from  $10  to  $50  million  per  year.  Railroad 
transport  in  Massachusetts  is  better  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
regional  and  national  rail  network  since  72  percent  of  rail  shipments  with 
New  England  destinations  originate  outside  of  New  England.    Likewise,  52 
percent  of  all  cars  originating  in  New  England  'have  destinations  outside 
of  New  England'.    This  information  provided  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Rail 
Plan,  1980  Update  (Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and  Construction) 
also  stipulates  objectives  for  retaining,  maintaining,  and  expanding  rail 
faci 1 ities. 

The  rail  industry  in  Massachusetts  was  reshaped  by  the  Federal  Rail 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  creating  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Conrail) 
which  subsumed  certain  bankrupt  railroads.    Operating  under  heavy 
subsidies  (sometimes  as  high  as  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  continuing 
service)  the  state  has  adopted  objectives  which  address:    the  need  for 
continuing  rail  service  to  locations  where  there  exists  chronic  high 
unemployment,  heavy  reliance  on  rail  freight  transportation  service,  and 
potential  for  business  expansion  largely  determined  by  railroad 
availability.    Concerns  for  improving  the  competitiveness  of  Massachusetts 
rail  operators,  maximizing  the  gains  derived  from  Federal  Rail  Assistance 
Funds,  keeping  operating  of  the  subsidized  lines  in  the  private  sector, 
and  preserving  abandoned  railroad  rights  of  way  are  also  indicated 
priorities.    Since  1981  when  the  rail  plan  was  published,  the  rail  network 
has  contracted,  although  general  economic  conditions  throughout  the  state 
are  favorable.    Detailed  analysis  of  the  railroad  industry  in 
Massachusetts  will  be  conducted  in  1986  to  evaluate  the  state  administered 
rail  assistance  program. 
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Airports  Within 
Metropolitan  Boston  Region.  1983 


1986  Commuter  Rail  Network 


^      TO  BE  REMOVED  UPON  COMPLETION 
OF  SOUTHWEST  CORROOR  PROJECT 


lOak  Grow- 


MBTA  RAPID  TRANSIT  IMPROVEMENTS 
Major  TIP  Service  Expansions 


The  Port  of  Boston  serves  the  entire  New  England  region  which  consists  of 
six  states  with  a  combined  population  of  13  million.    The  port  facilities, 
consisting  of  three  general  cargo  marine  terminals  puDlicly  owned  and 
operated,  handled  29  percent  more  cargo  in  1985  than  in  the  previous 
year.    The  Ports's  annual  economic  impact  reached  $178  million  and 
sustained  3,200  jobs  during  FY  85.    The  average  value  of  $3,594  per  ton  of 
import/export  general  cargo  ranks  as  the  highest  valued  cargo  in  America 
(twice  the  national  average).    The  total  value  of  all  goods  imports  and 
export  shipped  through  the  Port  was  over  $7.7  billion,  an  increase  nearly 
100  percent  over  1984.    Ninety-five  percent  of  the  cargo  handled  is  bulk 
products:    fossil  fuels,  minerals,  and  commodities  marshalled  at  the 
Port's  23  private  facilities  located  in  Chelsea,  Everett,  Quincy,  Revere 
and  Winthrop.    The  remaining  general  cargo  consisting  of  high  value  goods 
is  mainly  shipped  in  containers  (20  or  40  foot  metal  boxes  measured  in 
twenty-foot  equivalent  units).    These  products  include  machinery, 
photographic  equipment,  computer  parts,  and  consumer  goods. 

Containerization  is  the  newest  technological  advancement  in  the  maritime 
industry  calling  for  capital  intensive  shipping  firms  and  terminal 
operators.    Steamships  have  adapted  more  quickly  than  terminal  facilities 
to  containerized  shipping.    The  demand  for  containerport  facilities  is 
projected  is  projected  to  grow  from  75,000  twenty  square  units  (T.E.U., 
standard  measure  of  container  size)  in  1978  to  180,000  in  1990  and  290,000 
by  the  year  2000.    To  meet  this  demand  the  Masschusetts  Port  Authority 
(MassPort) ,  a  quasi-public  agency  in  charge  of  airport  and  seaport 
operations  is  planning  to  invest  $116  million  in  expanded  and  modernized 
general  cargo  facilities  at  two  of  its  seaport  terminals,  47  acre  Massport 
Marine  and  101  acre  Conley  Container. 

Foreign  trade  development  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  International  Trade  and  Investment  (OITI).    OITI  estimates  that 
exports  from  the  state  alone  account  for  12  to  14  percent  of  the  gross 
state  product  and  was  responsible  for  an  estimated  150,000  jobs  in 
Massachusetts  in  1986. 

The  objective  of  OTIT  is  to  assist  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  in 
identifying  foreign  market  and  distribution  and  to  encourage  foreign 
manufacturing  investment  particularly  in  the  state's  traditional 
industries  and  areas  of  opportunity.    Massachusetts  has  maintained  a 
strong  economy  despite  increasing  foreign  competition  and  economic 
downturns.    However,  some  traditional  industries  and  those  "light" 
manufacturing  high  value  sectors  whose  fabrication  plants  can  be  shifted 
internationally  with  ease  to  take  advantage  of  production  economies,  are 
locating  aboard. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  (FTZ)  was  established  to  induce  final  processing  of 
foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  stateside.    In  the  PTE  storage, 
exhibition,  assembly,  manufacturing  or  other  processing  can  be  conducted 
duty-free  unless  it  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  have  been  established  at  Commonwealth  Pier  and  Logan 
Airport  South  (see  map).    Cor^onwealth  Pier  is  a  6.5  acre  site  consisting 
of  two  eight-story  brick  buildings  targeted  for  warehousing,  packaging, 
assembly  and  manufacturing.    The  Logan  Airport  South  facility  is  a  200,000 
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square  foot  office  and  light  manufacturing  development  tailored  for 
high-tech  companies  and  located  adjacent  to  the  new  70  acre  air  cargo  site 
recently  developed  by  a  private  firm. 

Product  areas  showing  promise  that  are  being  developed  for  oversea' s 
marketing  by  OITI  include:    packaging  equipment,  teledata  communications, 
medical  devices,  computer  software,  measuring  and  controlling  instruments, 
and  optical  instruments.    Potential  markets  for  Massachusetts  businesses 
targeted  for  commercial  opportunities  are  the  traditional  trading  partners 
-  West  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  recently  become  a  market  interest  as  the  result  of  a  1983  formal 
cooperation  agreement  signed  by  Governor  Dukakis  to  establish  business 
opportunities  for  Massachusetts  and  Guangdong  (Canton  Province  of  China) 
enterprises.    The  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Investment  also 
advocates  industrial  investment  of  foreign  firms  to  establish  plants  and 
facilities  in  Massachusetts.    The  machine  tool  industry  has  been  a  concern 
of  these  efforts  seeking  to  establish  partnerships  between  West  Germany 
and  Japanese  advanced  machine  tool  companies  and  the  industry  in 
Masschusetts. 

Human  Resources  and  Labor  Profile 

Breaking  from  the  historical  trend,  the  region  lost  129,000  persons  during 
the  1970s.    This  loss  was  the  result  of  a  declining  number  of  births  which 
could  no  longer  compensate  for  the  region's  traditional  net  out-migration 
to  other  areas  of  the  country.    Since  1980  the  level  of  net  out-migration 
has  abated,  though  still  negative,  producing  a  stable  population  size 
through  1984. 

Within  metropolitan  Boston,  a  population  exodus  continues  from  the  inner 
urban  core  to  the  low-density  communities  on  the  periphery,  especially  to 
the  1-495  area  and  the  South  Shore.    Of  course,  thesp  population  shifts 
are  modest  in  magnitude  -  the  majority  of  the  region's  population  still 
resides  within  Route  128. 

Minorities  make  up  just  10  percent  of  the  region's  population,  far  less 
than  for  other  metropolitan  areas  of  similar  size.    Blacks  represent  5.8 
percent,  other  nonwhite  races  2.9  percent,  and  hispanic  2.4  percent  of  the 
region's  population  as  of  1980.    Most  minorities  reside  in  just  a  handful 
of  communities  -  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Framingham,  and  Lynn  -  but 
their  population  is  growing  considerably  faster  than  among  whites. 

Education  levels  among  the  region's  residents  are  extremely  high  by 
national  standards.    One  in  four  adults  are  college  graduates,  one  in 
eight  have  post-graduate  training,  while  the  median  number  of  years  of 
school  completed  is  12.3.    The  region  continues  to  maintain,  and  may  even 
be  increasing,  this  competitive  edge. 

Median  income  of  metropolitan  Boston  residents  is  higher  than  nationally. 
In  1979,  median  household  income  was  $18,694,  median  family  income 
$22,848,  and  per  capit?  income  $8,182.    Growth  in  income,  as  measured  by 
per  capita  income,  has  increased  much  faster  than  in  the  nation  (45 
percent  versus  30  percent)  between  1979  and  1983.    By  1983,  per  capita 
income  was  $13,126,  38  percent  higher  than  national!'/. 
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Despite  lagging  population  growth,  regional  employment  increased  faster 
than  in  the  nation  between  1980  and  1984  -  Dy  8.6  percent  versus  only  5.7 
percent.    Services  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  have  been  the 
driving  engines  of  econmomic  growth,  continually  expanding  their  share  of 
total  employment.    Manufacturing's  share  of  total  employment  has  declined, 
despite  its  importance  to  the  area's  high-technology  industries. 

The  ability  of  the  employment  base  to  grow  despite  a  stable  population  has 
come  from  three  sources:  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  unemployed, 
a  huge  influx  of  the  baby-boom  generation  into  their  first  jobs,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of  women,  especially  married  women  with  children, 
who  have  entered  the  work  force.    Unemployment  is  3.6  percent  in  1985, 
down  from  6  percent  in  1980;  the  number  of  working-age  persons  went- up  by 
9  percent  between  1970  and  1980,  and  labor  force  participation  among  women 
has  risen  to  57  percent  as  of  1985.    Of  these  three  sources  of  recent 
labor  force  growth,  only  further  a  increase  in  female  labor  force 
participation  is  likely  to  add  to  future  labor  supply. 

Despite  a  highly  educated  work  force  and  an  emphasis  on  technological 
innovation,  regional  unemployment  has  fluctuated  widely.    During  the  first 
half  of  the  1970s,  the  rate  of  unemployment  was  near  10  percent,  far 
higher  than  nationally.    Since  1979  the  rate  of  unemployment  has  fallen 
dramatically  to  far  below  average.    Part  of  this  favorable  comparison 
reflect's  the  area's  earlier  transition  to  a  more  services-based  economy, 
sheltering  it  from  the  huge  employment  losses  in  manufacturing  that 
occurred  nationally.    More  recently,  the  region's  growth  in  labor  supply 
has  been  low  due  to  the  migration  losses  to  other  regions.    This  condition 
has  forced  employers  to  utilize  the  pool  of  unemployed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  previously. 

One  reason  for  the  continuing  migration  out  of  the  region  is  that  the 
area's  cost  of  living  remains  significantly  higher  than  average,  while 
wage  levels  in  four  broadly  representative  occupational  groups  -  office 
clerical,  electronic  data  processing,  skilled  maintenance,  and  unskilled 
plant  -  are  3  to  9  percent  lower,  according  to  recent  reports  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

These  unfavorable  economic  comparisons  -  higher  cost  of  living  and  lower 
wage  rates  -  have  hit  certain  groups  far  harder  than  others.    The  state's 
overall  poverty  rate  has  fallen  to  half  the  national  average  -  8.3 
percent,  according  to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
lower  than  in  1970.    However,  women  and  their  children  have  not  fared  so 
well.    Their  percentage  of  the  poverty  population  in  Massachusetts  climbed 
from  43  percent  in  1970  to  55  percent  in  1983.    The  rates  of  poverty  have 
continued  to  increase  to  a  very  high  level  among  Hispanic  persons  (39 
percent),  while  remaining  very  high  among  blacks  (46.5  percent). 
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Financial  Resources 


Massachusetts  has  long  been  noted  for  its  entreprenur ial ism  fueled  by  the 
banking  and  investment  community  centered  in  Boston.    This  tradition  has 
been  applied  to  economic  development  through  the  creative  use  of 
public/private  partnerships.    The  receptiveness  of  private  institutions  to 
public  and  community-based  initiatives  fostering  jobs  and  economic 
stability  is  largely  supported  by  a  strong  regional  economy  which  has 
restored  confidence  and  aggressive  investment.    Statistics  published  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  indicate  that,  since  1979,  average  monthly 
commercial/industrial  loans  for  New  England  have  grown  by  25  percent  as 
compared  to  just  6  percent  nationally.  . 

The  Proposition  2  1/2  property  tax  limitation  measure  eroded  municipal 
resources  for  development  programs  and  diverted  infrastructure  maintenance 
and  improvement  funds  to  higher  priority  city/town  services.  Fortunately, 
the  desirability  of  metropolitan  Boston  real  estate,  which  has  attracted 
nationwide  attention,  has  generally  reinforced  economic  development  with 
regard  to  job  generation  and  increasing  the  tax  base  of  area  cities  and 
towns.    Furthermore,  developers  have  accepted  the  economic  reality  of  lean 
municipal  finances  and  public  aversion  to  increased  bonded  indebtedness. 
Citizen  awareness  of  environmental  impacts  of  development  hav€  also 
contributed  to  anti-growth  ser>timents.    Consequently,  developers  have 
approached  commercial/ industrial  development  from  a  more  comprehensive 
planning  perspective,  seeking  to  accommodate  municipal  needs  while 
pursuing  development  goals. 

From  the  standpoint  of  neighborhood  specific  economic  development,  there 
exists  an  imbalance  in  the  attention  devoted  to  downtown  Boston,  fringe 
and  suburban  communities  versus  Boston  innercity  neighborhoods.  This 
pattern  is  reflected  in  a  comment  made  recently  at  a  Boston  industrial 
development  seminar.    A  local  businessman  stated,  "You  go  into  Roxbury  and 
pick-up  10,  20,  30  acres  of  vacant  land.    They  need  the  jobs,  but  if  you 
gave  me  the  land  for  nothing,  I  couldn't  afford  to  build  there."    He  cited 
crime,  vandalism,  and  security  of  employees  as  problems  attributable  to 
locations  in  Roxbury. 

City  policy-makers  have  initiated  a  linkage  program  addressing  economic 
development,  job  training/placement,  and  child  care.    The  policy  requires 
developers  to  pay  into  project  impact  funds  in  exchange  for  privileges 
such  as  development  rights,  density,  or  other  zoning  variances.  The 
biggest  linkage  project  underway  in  the  region  is  between  a  downtown 
Boston  site  and  Roxbury  neighborhood  development,  together  amounting  to 
$350  million.    Linkage  is  currently  being  tested  for  legal  merits  in  the 
courts  as  developers  contend  that  they  are  being  forced  to  pay  for  project 
impacts  that  are  not  directly  related  to  their  primary  site. 

Many  economic  development  projects  require  resources  and  expertise 
unavailable  through  conventional  sources  because  of  the  typically  high 
risk,  "unbankable"  nature  of  the  ventures.    Philanthropic  organiations  and 
quasi-public  agencies  have  embarked  to  facilitate  community-based  efforts 
to  revitalize  neighborhood  economies  and  develop  housing  and  job 
training/pldcement  opportunities.    They  provide  seed  capital  for  start-up 
businesses  and  "bilge  financing"  for  development  and  construction  of  job 
producing  facilities  located  in  depressed  neighborhoods. 
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Massachusetts  has  pioneered  innovative  financing  for  economic  development 
through  organizations  such  as  the  Community  Development  Finance 
Corporation  and  Masschusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency.  Private 
organizations  administering  loans  and  technical  assistance  include  Local 
Initiatives  Support  Corporation,  Community  Economic  Development  Assistance 
Consortium  and  Greater  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation.  Other 
organizations  exist  to  facilitate  minority  and  woman  small  business 
development.    These  resources  are  often  the  catalyst  in  making  economic 
development  projects  feasible  and  continue  to  be  "capacity  building" 
mechanisms  for  the  economic  development  community. 
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SELECTION  OF  AN  ECONOMIC  CENTER 


DESIGNATION  OF  AN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


In  the  context  of  regionwide  prosperity,  further  enhanced  by  Boston's 
economic  resurgence,  it  is  disconcerting  that  certain  areas  exhibit  slower 
progress  with  respect  to  employment,  income  and  commerce.    The  fact  that 
there  is  great  potential  for  improvement  contradicts  the  prevailing 
disparity  and  brings  attention  to  the  need  for  collective  resources  to 
bolster  such  economies.    One  such  area  is  profiled  herein  as  the  economic 
development  center  of  the  metropolitan  Boston  district,  particularly 
because  of  its  overrepresentation  of  the  poor,  its  floundering  economy, 
and  its  potential  for  economic  development. 

The  cities  of  Chelsea,  Everett,  Medford,  Revere  and  Somerville  constitute 
the  economic  development  center  of  the  metropolitan  Boston  district.  More 
accurately  described  as  a  corridor,  it  lies  adjacent  to  and  north  of 
Boston.    (Please  refer  to  the  map  on  the  following  page.)    It  is  within 
the  Boston  Primary  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (PMSA)  located  at  the 
center  of  the  eastern  Massachusetts  transportation  grid.  Concentric 
highways.  Route  128  and  Interstate  495,  circling  Boston  and  the  corridor, 
along  with  arteries  extending  outward  in  multiple  directions,  provide  for 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods  throughout  the  district. 

Population 

The  population  of  the  development  corridor  was  240,497  as  of  the  1980 
Census.    Its  population  in  1984  was  estimated  at  238,948  by  the  federal 
Census  Bureau,  a  drop  of  6/lOths  of  one  percent  from  1980.  Residential 
land  in  th.e  area  is  fully  developed;  it  is  anticipated  that  corridor 
population  will  fluctuate  very'little  in  the  future. 

POPULATION 

Percent 
1980  1984  Change 


Development  Corridor  240,497        238,940  -0.6 

Boston  (City  Proper)  562,994        569,485  1.2 

MAPC  Region  (District)  2,884,712     2,889,460  0.2 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    1980  Census  of  Population  and 

Current  Population  Reports.  "Local  Area  Population  Estimates 
Forthcoming  Publication. 


Population  in  the  development  corridor  exhibits  socioeconomic 
characteristics  which  are  similiar  to  Boston's  population  in  several 
important  respects.    Both  are^s  show  lower  than  district  levels  of  per 
capita  income,  slower  than  district  rates  of  income  increase  in  recent 
years,  higher  than  district  rates  of  unemployment,  and  higher  than 
district  concentrations  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level. 
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In  several  important  respects,  however,  the  corridor's  population  is 
distinct  from  that  of  Boston  or  the  district.    Many  of  development 
corridor's  residents  could  be  characterized  as  working  class  or  the 
working  poor.    Residents  of  the  corridor  earn  significantly  less  income 
per  capita,  but  fewer  of  them  live  below  the  poverty  level  than  Boston 
residents.    Fewer  residents  of  the  corridor  are  high  school  graduates  or 
have  post  high  school  education  than  either  Boston  or  the  district. 


PER  CAPITA  INCOME 

Percent 

1979  1983  Change 

Development  Corridor  $6,410       $8,717  40 

Boston  (City  Proper)  $6,555       $9,100  39 

MAPC  Region  (District)  $9,030     $13,126  45 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1980  Census  of  Population  and 
Current  Population  Reports.  "Local  Population  Estimates." 
Forthcoming  Publication. 


POVERTY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Development  Corridor 
Boston  (City  Proper) 
Boston  SMSA  (District) 


Persons  Below  the 
Poverty  Level :  1979 

12.5 
20.2 
9.4 


Unemployment 
Rate:  1984 

5.6 
5.5 
3.6 


Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    1980  Census  of  Population  and 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT:  1980 


%  of  High  %  with  Post     Median  Years  of 

School  Graduates  High  School     Completed  School 

Development  Corridor                61.6  15.9  12.3 

Boston  (City  Proper)                68.4  33.4  12.3 

Boston  SMSA  (District)             77.2  40.9  12.8 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    1980  Census  of  Population. 
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Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council 


Thousands 
of  Dollars 


Under  S 10 
S10-S12 
S12-$17 
$17  and  over 


Number  of 
Communities 


1983 
Per  Capita 
Income 


SOURCE.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


Percent 

30%-39.9% 
40%-44.9% 
45%-49.9% 
50%  and  over 


Number  of 
Communities 


Percent  Growth 
in  Per  Capita  Income 
1979-1983 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  or  the 
Census. 


Number  of 


Percent 

Communities 

1984 

5%  or  more 

13 

Unemployment 

4.0%-4.9% 

22 

Rate 

3.0%-3.9% 

31 

less  than  3% 



35 

SOURCE:  Massac  ^--etts  Division  of 

Emplo\~^ent  Ser.urity. 


Employment 


Boston,  as  the  principal  economic  center  of  New  England,  is  the  primary 
magnet  for  jobs  and  commerce  in  the  district.    The  economy  of  the 
designated  development  corridor  is  closely  related  to  Boston,  yet 
distinctly  unique;  compared  with  Boston,  corridor  employment  is 
overrepresented  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  (34  percent),  construction 
(19  percent),  and  manufacturing  (19  percent).    Several  sectors  which 
account  for  much  of  the  recent  employment  growth  throughout  the  district, 
and  paricularly  in  Boston,  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  corridor  - 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  (just  3  percent);  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  services  (23  percent). 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  1984  EMPLOYMENT 


Development 

Boston 

Corridor 

Boston 

SMSA 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  34.1 

16.8 

22.6 

Services  23.4 

35.0 

29.0 

Manufacturing  18.5 

8.8 

20.3 

Government  10.8 

16.3 

12.2 

Transportation,  Communication,  Utilities  5.2 

7.0 

4.6 

Construction  5.1 

2.0 

3.2 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  2.9 

14.0 

7.6 

Total  Employment  65,464 

531,733 

1,591,474 

Source:  >1assachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security.    Employment  and 
Wages  in  Massachusetts  Cities  and  Towns. 


Job  growth  in  both  Boston  and  the  development  corridor  has  been  at  only 
half  the  growth  rate  of  the  district  since  1980.    However,  several 
employment  sectors  that  are  important  to  the  economy  of  the  development 
corridor  have  expanded  at  above  average  rates  since  1580.    Growing  faster 
than  Boston  were  the  corridor's  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  services  - 
the  former  building  on  one  of  the  corridor's  dominant  employment  sectors 
and  the  latter  probably  showing  the  spillover  effects  from  Boston. 
Corridor  manufacturing  employment  has  held  steady  despite  the  corridor's 
intensely  developed  land,  while  it  continues  to  exit  from  Boston.  Current 
preferences  of  large-scale  manufacturers  are  for  horizontally  designed 
facilities  and  greater  open  space  requiring  cheaper,  more  abundant  land. 

Several  sectors  that  are  important  to  the  corridor's  future  job  growth 
show  signs  that  their  competitive  position  in  the  district  continues  to 
wane.    Construction  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  employment 
have  expanded  at  rates  far  below  both  Boston  and  the  district. 
Transportation,  communications  and  utilities  along  with  government 
employment  have  declined  sharply  since  1980.- 
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PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT:  1980-1984 


Development 

Boston 

Corridor 

Boston 

SMSA 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  12.1 

9.5 

12.5 

8.9 

16.3 

Manufacturing  0 

-10.0 

10.2 

Government  -19.7 

-1.5 

-7 .2 

Transportation,  Communication,  Utilities  -16.3 

4.6 

4.2 

Construction  5.5 

9.0 

19.0 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  2.1 

12.1 

13.7 

Total  Percent  Change  5.7 

5.3 

10.2 

Source:    Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security.  Employment 
and  Wages  in  Massachusetts  Cities  and  Towns. 


Any  evaluation  of  the  development  corridor's  economic  strengths  and 
weaknesses  should  also  consider  the  average  wage  paid  by  each  of  its 
employment  sectors  and  their  wage  levels  in  relation  to  Boston  and  the 
district.    Employers  in  the  corridor  typically  pay  significantly  lower 
wages  than  those  in  Boston  and  the  district.    Lower  than  average  wages  ar 
especially  the  case  with  services;  transportation,  communications, 
utilities;  and  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.    One  important 
exception  to  this  statement  is  wholesale  trade  employment  -  its  average 
wage  is  comparable  to  that  in  Boston  and  the  district. 

Average  wage  levels  in  the  corridor  are  highest  in  wholesale  trade, 
followed  by  construction,  government,  manufacturing,  and  transportation, 
communication,  utilities.    Average  wages  are  especially  low  in  the 
corridor's  retail  trade,  services,  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
employment  sectors. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGE  BY  SECTOR:  1984 


Development  Boston 
Corridor        Boston  SMSA 


Wholesale  Trade  $25,149  $24,863  $25,122 

Retail  Trade  9,405  12,044  10,973 

Services  13,723  18,982  18,069 

Manufacturing  20,994  22,475  24,663 

Government  21,251  25,031  22,297 

Transportation,  Communication,  Utilities    20,334  28,485  25,541 

Construction  23,091  27,065  24,186 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate                 15,761  26,632  23,380 


Source:    Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security.    Employment  and 
Wages  in  Massachusetts  Cities  and  Towns. 
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Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council 


Percent 

Loss 

0-9.9%  gain 
I0%-24.9%  gain 
25%  or  more  gam 


Number  of 
Communines 


33 


Percent 
Employment  Change 
1980-1984 


SOURCE:  ^las5ac.':us^r^i  Oiv:s: 
Empioyrnert  Secur.r. 


Economic  Prospects  for  the  Corridor 


MAPC's  goal  is  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  corridor  residents  to 
a  level  comparable  with  the  region.    A  full  range  of  issues  must  be 
addressed  in  order  for  this  to  be  achieved.    Health,  educational,  and 
transportation  services  are  paramount  to  building  an  attractive  business 
environment.    Support  by  the  local  leadership  is  important  to  institute 
policies  and  programs  enabling  residents  to  train,  businesses  to  locate, 
and  services  to  be  delivered  in  a  timely,  coordinated,  and  cooperative 
fashion.    Furthermore,  the  corridor  must  embark  on  an  economic  development 
strategy  that  takes  advantage  of  its  best  assets  and  maximizes  from  the 
economic  climate. 

Services  throughout  the  district  are  abundant  because  of  the  size  and 
diversity  of  Boston  and  its  importance  to  New  England.    Boston's  medical 
complex  is  heralded  worldwide.    With  three  highly  acclaimed  medical 
schools,  a  host  of  hospitals,  research  and  development  centers  as  well  as 
regional  health  maintenance  organizations  and  clinics,  medical  care  is 
readily  available.    Higher  education  is  also  a  large  industry  in  Boston 
with  similar  scale  impacts  on  New  England. 

Transportation  facilities  include  an  international  airport,  commercial, 
commuter  and  local  rail  service,  bus  service,  and  an  extensive  highway 
network.    Internal  traffic  circulation  is  in  need  of  enhancement  in 
several  locations  throughout  the  district,  including  the  development 
corridor.    Boston  is  in  the  planning  and  design  phase  of  a  proposed  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  to  help  ease  congestion  of  downtown  traffic.  Communities 
like  Chelsea  which  have  experienced  increased  traffic  are  conducting 
studies  to  realign  and  upgrade  streets  allowing  better  flow  and 
utilization  of  the  market  created  by  traffic  patterns. 

The  corridor's  location  with  respect  to  Boston  is  perhaps  its  greatest 
asset.    Transportation  is  the  vital  link  to  the  Boston  economy.    Access  to 
the  Boston  market,  area  suppliers,  and  Logan  International  Airport  make 
the  corridor  a  choice  location  for  warehousing  and  distribution 
facilities,  export  manufacturing,  and  import  terminals. 

The  committment  by  the  local  leadership  of  the  five  development  corridor 
communities  to  serve  as  the  economic  development  center  is  achieved 
through  the  MARC  Executive    Committee.    This  body  also  serves  as  the  OEDP 
Committee  and  reviews  the  OEDP  for  compliance  with  regional  and  city/town 
goals. 

Indeed,  there  is  potential  for  the  corridor  to  benefit  from  Boston's 
boom  times.    Housing  development  opportunities  revolve  around  its  close 
proximity  to  Boston  and  abundance  of  rebuildable  housing  stock.  Employers 
in  congested  and  expensive  downtown  Boston  seek  cheaper  yet  accessible 
space  for  back  office  operations.    State  programs  are  in  place  to  train 
and  retrain  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  dislocated  workers.  These 
factors  add  up  to  a  promising  position  for  the  development  corridor.  With 
continued  EDA  -  MAPC  interest  and  effort  the  corridor  will  be  able  to 
realize  its  full  potential. 
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IV.    POTENTIALS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


POTENTIALS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


The  factors  which  draw  developers  to  metropolitan  Boston  have  long  been  in 
evidence:  the  high  quality  of  its  workforce,  the  vigor  of  its  emerging, 
technologically  driven  industries,  the  depth  of  its  financial 
institutions,  and  its  location  as  the  hub  of  New  England's  economy. 
Significant  constraints  on  economic  development  are  now  being  spawned  in 
reaction  to  the  area's  recent  economic  boom:  shortages  of  housing  for  its 
low  and  moderate-income  residents;  shortages  of  buildable  sites;  shortages 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers;  and  overloaded  or  deteriorating  sewer 
lines,  expressways,  and  thoroughfares.    Communities  which  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  these  negative  developmental  consequences  are  adopting  techniques 
designed  to  guide  or  limit  the  extent  of  development  within  their  borders. 

Analysis  of  Potentials 

Metropolitan  Boston  has  for  many  generations  attracted  the  entrepreneurs 
and  engineers  who  research  and  develop  emerging  technologies.  Its 
extensive  financial  institutions  aid  in  the  raising  of  venture  capital; 
its  legal,  accounting,  and  computer  services  organizations  enhance 
corporate  producivity;  and  the  area's  prestigious  universities  and 
colleges  provide  freshly-trained  engineering  and  business  school 
graduates. 

The  district's  concentration  of  college  graduates  and  above  average  labor 
force  participation  reflect  an  extremely  high-quality  workforce.    One  in 
four  adults  hold  a  college  degree,  while. one  in  eight  has  post-graduate 
training.    This  superior  preparation  for  work  also  leads  to  greater 
long-term  work  committment.-  Labor  force  participation  rates  are  1  and  4' 
percentage  points  higher,  respectively  for  men  and  women,  than  for  the 
average  metropolitan  area. 

The  region  also  contains  New  England's  largest  airport  with  good 
connections  to  the  high-technology  export  markets  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
short  distance  to  the  population  centers  of  the  Northeast  and  the  close 
market  proximity  of  3  million  residents,  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
Boston's  location.    State  government  agencies  and  institutions  actively 
promote  economic  development  with  a  variety  of  innovative  financing 
porograms,  tax  incentives,  employment  training  and  technical  services,  and 
export  assistance. 

Analysis  of  Constraints 

Where  new  or  expanding  economic  development  projects  occur  and  where 
affordable  housing  is  available  are  in  increasingly  mismatched 
communities.    A  rapid  increase  in  housing  costs,  to  a  median  level  twice 
the  national  average,  has  caused  financial  hardship  for  an  increasing 
number  of  low  and  moderate-income  residents.    Land,  whose  price  ten  years 
ago  would  have  supported  new  rental  developments,  is  today  used  for 
condominiums  and  office  space  which  yield  higher  financial  returns. 
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These  housing  conditions  are  especially  difficult  on  one  of  the  area's 
mainstay  industries  -  high-technology  startup  companies.    Potential  hires 
are  unwilling  to  migrate  into  the  region  unless  their  relocation  is 
subsidized  by  the  company.    Larger,  established  companies  have  been 
adopting  by  offering  relocation  services  and  subsidizing  certain  housing 
costs . 

Developers  of  both  industrial  and  commercial  properties  are  running  out  of 
affordable  land  in  metropolitan  Boston.    Developers  continue  to  seek 
locations  on  or  near  major  transportation  nodes.    Because  of  the  enormous 
development  of  recent  years,  undeveloped  industrial  and  commercial  land 
has  nearly  disappeared  in  the  more  desirable  locations.    MAPC  will  be  able 
to  document  the  increase  in  land  values  and  disappearance  of  buildable 
sites  more  completely  in  the  next  OEDP,  after  updating  its  sites  survey 
now  nearing  completion. 

For  the  region's  employers  to  continue  to  expand  their  businesses,  all 
supplies  of  unutilized  labor  will  need  tapping.    Location  decisions  will 
likely  be  increasingly  determined  by  the  residence  of  the  largest  pools  of 
untapped  labor  -  the  black  and  hispanic,  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled, 
mothers  with  preschool  children,  and  the  elderly.    In  metropolitan  Boston, 
unemployment  is  very  low,  population  growth  near  a  standstill,  and  labor 
force  participation  rates  are  significantly  above  the  national  average. 
Post-1980  migration  data  indicate  that  net  out-migration  is  continuing. 
Inferencial  evidence  suggests  that  it  is  particularly  persons  with  less 
than  college  education  that  leave  the  region  in  greater  numbers  than  they 
enter . 

Basic  to  all  continued  economic  growth  is  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  public  infrastructure  for  transportation,  water,  sewers,  solid  and 
hazardous  waste.  A  1983  assessment  of  the  condition  of  Massachusetts' 
infrastructure  by  a  research  team  from  M.I.T.  pointed  directly  to  a  lack 
of  maintenance  and/or  investment  in  the  infrastructure  as  a  probable 
deterrent  to  continued  economic  growth.    Maintenance  is  being  deferred  by 
local  communities  and  development  projects  suspended  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.    One  area  of  the  region  where  economic  development  is  suffering  now 
is  in  communities  directly  north  of  the  Central  Artery  where  traffic 
congestion  may  be  precluding  new  developments.    The  Central  Artery  was 
designed  and  constructed  in  the  1950s  and  is  now  the  most  congested 
stretch  of  roadway  in  the  United  States.    Design  and  planning  for 
replacement  and  augmentation  of  these  facilities  are  well  underway,  but 
completion  will  extend  well  into  the  next  century.  ■ 

Metropolitan  Boston  has  historically  suffered  as  a  result  of  its 
geographical  distance  from  energy  supplies.    As  a  result,  there  continues 
to  be  few  energy-intensive  industries  that  locate  here.    Since  the  energy 
embargoes  and  price  surges  of  the  1970s,  major  efforts  at  conservation 
have  cut  energy  consumption  by  one  quarter  from  its  high  in  1973. 
However,  energy  costs  remain  among  the  highest  in  the  country.  According 
to  a  1982  study  by  the  State's  Energy  Resources  Office,  the  cost  of  energy 
here  is  22  percent  above  its  cost  nationally. 
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DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY  AND  PLAN  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 


DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY  AND  PLAN  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 


MAPC  District  Assumptions 


While  employment  growth  in  the  District  has  slowed  over  the  last  year,  the 
absorption  of  office  space  continues  at  a  healthy  rate  lead  by  financial 
services.    This  sector  and  defense-related  firms  are  likely  to  provide 
additional  employment  expansion  for  the  next  year  or  two.    Despite  the 
general  prosperity,  a  significant  number  of  communities  are  being  left 
behind.    The  unemployment,  poverty,  and  poor  employment  growth  of  these 
communities  frequently  reflects  their  geographical  location  away  from  the 
concentrated  development  in  downtown  Boston  and  along  Routes  128  and  495. 
MAPC  has  designated  a  development  corridor  which  has  proximity  to  downtown 
Boston  and  Logan  Airport.    Wholesale  trade,  users  of  back  office  space, 
and  time-sensitive  businesses  such  as  high-technology  exporters,  probably 
constitute  the  best  potential  for  creating  new  jobs  in  the  development 
corridor  that  pay  adequate  wages. 


MAPC  Goals 


The  following  goals  and  policies  were  submitted  to  the  corresponding 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  to  the  MAPC  Executive  Committee,  which 
designated  a  special  committee  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  the  different 
drafts  into  a  single  comprehensive  document.    This  document  was  then 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Council  at  its  May  meeting  and  was 
adopted  for  the  region.    These  goals  and  policies  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  annually.    These  regional  goals  are  the  OEDP  goals,  integrating 
economic  development  goals  iuto  the  comprehensive  development  process. 

1.  Land  Use:    Distribution  and  time-phased  allocation  of  land  in  the 
metropo  1 1  tan  area,  made  in  a  comprehensive  planning  context,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  current  and  future  Inhabitants  for  housing,  employment, 
open  space  and  recreation,  water  supply,  and  locally  produced  food  and 
fiber. 

2.  Natural  Environment  and  Resources:    An  environment  which  will  remain 
healthful,  attractive,  and  capable  of  absorbing  cyclical  waste  without 
impairing  or  threatening  human  well-being  and  activities  and  the 
interaction  of  natural  ecosystems. 

Renewable  natural  resources  shall  not  be  used  at  a  greater  rate 
than  that  which  permits  their  renewal  or  restoration  to  the 
environment ; 

Non-renewable  resources  shall  be  prudently  conserved;  and 

Maximum  feasible  use  shall  be  made  of  resources  that  are 
non-depletable,  such  as  hydropower  and  sunlight. 
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3.  Manmade  Environment  and  Waste  Management:    Acceptance  by  the  public  of 
its  responsibility  for,  and  implementation  through  adequate  financing 
and  regulation  of: 

Planning,  guidance,  and  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  future 
development  so  as  to  preserve  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
aesthetic  values,  with  a  preference  for  preservation  over  new 
construction. 

Planning,  development,  and  installation  of  a  metropolitan  system 
for  waste  management,  including  hazardous  waste,  that  is 
environmentally  sound,  cost-effective,  and  maximizes  recycling 
and  resource  recovery. 

Prompt  removal  or  rendering  harmless  of  health-threatening  or 
water-polluting  deposits  of  harmful  wastes. 

Maintenance  and  as  need  be  replacement  of  public  buildings  and 
structures,  infrastructure,  and  other  facilities  serving  the 
publ ic. 

Maintenance  of  historically  valuable  sites  and  structures 
(whether  or  not  publicly-owned). 

4.  Housing:    An  adequate  quantity  and  mix  of  affordable  housing  to  meet 
tne  varying  needs  of  the  residents  as  to  type  and  location,  all  within 
the  framework  of  regional  land  use  and  environmental  goals. 

5.  Economy  and  Employment:    An  economic  climate  in  which: 

Existing  industries  are  encouraged  to  remain,  modernize,  and 
expand;  new  industries  are  attracted;  and  the  metropolitan  area' 
retains  its  industrial  diversity  and  its  position  of  leadership 
in  the  development  of  knowledge-based  or  high-technology 
industries ; 

A  range  of  reasonably-priced  goods  and  services  is  readily 
accessible  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  region,  to  visitors  and 
tourists,  and  for  export  (the  latter  especially  of 
knowledge-based  non-energy-intensive  services  and  products); 

A  job  paying  a  fair  wage  and  permitting  the  development  of 
latent  abilities  and  skills  can  be  found  for  every  resident  of 
the  metropolitan  area  desiring  employment; 

Training  opportunities  are  available  to  qualify  residents  for 
such  jobs. 

6.  Transportation :    A  metropolitan  multi-modal  transportation  system  for 
sate,  erncient,  and  economical  movement  of  people  and  goods  that  is 
wel 1 -maintained  and  consistent  with  or  contributes  to  the  achievement 
of  other  MAPC  goals. 
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MAPC  Economic  Development  Policies 


1.  Energy:    Encourage  energy-efficient  land  use  patterns  and  development 
forms  through  education  and  help  with  growth  management  regulations, 
while  supporting  energy  conservation  and  use  of  alternatives  to 
imported  oil  and  gas. 

2.  Infrastructure:    Support  legal  mechanisms  to  ensure  continued  reliable 
upkeep  of  infrastructure  (roads,  bridges,  water  and  sewer  systems, 
other  service  facilities)  with  assured  financing  for  a  multi-service 
metropolitan  service  organization  controlled  jointly  by  cities  and 
towns  and  with  an  adequate  state  voice. 

3.  Development  Location:    Support,  instead  of  new  development  in  outlying 
areas,  more  intensive  development  in  existing  downtown  areas  with 
infrastructure  in  place,  and  reuse  buildings  as  appropriate  to  support 
continued  health  of  cities  in  the  region; 

support  the  concept  of  development  at  transportation  nodes, 
provided  other  policies  on  environmental  resources  can  be  met  in 
such  sites; 

support  the  revi tal ization  of  downtowns  and  established 
neighborhoods ; 

oppose  the  provision  or  financing  of  public  improvements,  such 
as  highways,  to  serve  developments  knowningly  located  contrary 
to  regional  development  plans  and  good  planning  practice  in 
competition  with  established  business  and  industrial  centers. 

4.  Technical  Assistance:    Provide  assistance  to  member  communities  and 
state  agencies  for  planning  and  management  of  growth  at  no  charge  or 
at  cost;  to: 

formulate  development  plans; 
evaluate  development  sites;  and 

put  in  place  reasonable  growth  guidance  regulations  to  ensure 
that  growth  is  compatible  with  the  location,  land  capacity,  and 
applicable  regional  and  local  goals  and  plans. 

5.  Economic/ Industrial  Development:    Support  local  efforts,  based  on 
realistic  evaluation  of  potential,  to  attract  and  assist  industries 
and  business  firms  providing  local  employment  and  producing  goods  and 
services,  striving  for  a  distribution  of  diverse  industries  and 
businesses  throughout  Ihe  metropolitan  area  to  minimize  long  commutes, 
especially  by  private  car,  and  the  dependency  of  a  community  on  a 
single  large  employer. 
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6.    Economic  Development  Support:    Encourage  sound  governmental  programs 
and  grants  to  assist  new  or  expanding  Industries,  as  is  done  in  other 
countries  and  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 


7.  Program  Information  and  Assistance:    Provide  factual  and  statistical 
information  and  advice  to  cities,  towns  and  Industries  about  economic 
development  and  other  related  programs  and  regulations  to  facilitate 
compliance,  reduce  red  tape,  and  help  them  qualify  for  and  obtain 
financial  assistance  for  economic  development  and  provision  of 
services  for  appropriate  industrial  locations. 

Maintain  information  about:  market  conditions,  skills  available  and 
expected  to  be  needed,  training  opportunities,  wages,  characteristics 
of  available  sites,  criteria  for  site  selection  used  by  various  types 
of  industries,  employment  statistics  and  forecasts. 

8.  Access  to  Activity  Centers:    Improved  access  to  core  areas  of 
concentrated  commercial/ industrial  activity  and  employment,  especially 
by  means  other  than  private  automobile. 

9.  Reduction  of  Hours  of  Travel:    Develop  and  support  programs  to  reduce 
hours  of  automobile  travel  by: 

encouraing  higher-density  development  in  areas  served  by 
transit; 

assisting  communities  in  resolving  traffic  problems; 

supporting  programs  to  Increase  use  of  public  transportation  and 
ride-sharing,.  Including  vans,  carpools,  and  subscription  bus; 

supporting  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  metropolitan  public 
transportation  system; 

encouraging  bicycle  commuting  as  an  energy-effective  and  healthy 
alternative  to  driving; 

working  toward  development  of  more  park-and-r ide  lots; 

encouraging  the  construction  of  safe  and  efficient  pedestrian 
facilities,  especially  as  accesses  to  public  transportation. 

10.  Freight:    Participate  in  the  analysis  of,  and  support  through 
improvement  projects,  legal  and  fiscal  means  the  safe,  efficient  and 
economic  movement  of  goods. 

11.  Upkeep :    Give  priority  to  maintenance,  reconstruction,  and  improvement 
of  existing  facilities  over  the  construction  of  new  highways,  except 
where  urgently  needed  to  solve  a  serious  safety  or  congestion  problem 
not  created  through  development  contrary  to  regional  plans  and 

pol icies. 
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Course  of  Action 


MAPC  has  initiated  a  number  of  programs  to  attain  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  OEDP.    The  broad  scope  of  the  goals  necessitate  a  comprehensive 
program.    Because  of  limited  resources  and  lack  of  implementation  powers, 
MAPC  is  primarily  concerned  with  providing  the  information  needed  by  its 
communities  to  better  manage  their  development  process. 

The  selected  strategies  involve: 

1.  The  development,  maintenance  and  dissemination  of  data  to  facilitate 
and  improve  public  and  private  decisionmaking  in  economic  development 
issues  and  projects. 

2.  The  provision  of  project  impact  analysis  and  review,  and  plans  and 
recommendations  to  help  improve  community  decisionmaking,  especially  in 
areas  of  compehensive  physical  development  and  services. 

3.  The  education  of  local  officials  through  workshops,  handbooks  and 
technical  assistance  for  their  better  negotiation  of  specific  aspects  of 
development. 

4.  The  provision  of  technical  assistance,  legislative  assistance,  and 
direct  participation  in  programs  which  promote  development  in  communities 
where  plant  closings  have  occurred,  where  employment  growth  lags  behind 
regional  averages,  or  where  expertise  in  promoting  economic  development  is 
not  readily  available. 

5.  ^  Participation  in  and  support  of  forums,  workshops,  and  meetings  which 
encourage  cooperation  between  state  agencies,  developers,  and  community 
officials. 


Plan  for  Implementation 

The  following  elements  are  contained  in  MAPC's  Development  and  Data 
Group's  work  program  for  fiscal  year  1986-1987.    Also  included  are  a 
variety  of  projects  which  involve  significant  aspects  of  economic 
development  to  be  done  by  other  MAPC  departments. 


1.    Data  Collection  and  Analysis.    The  objective  is  to  create  a 
comprehensive  data  base  to  be  updated  continuously  for  use  by  MAPC  staff 
and  the  public. 

a)       The  Sites  Survey  is  an  inventory  of  all  undeveloped  parcels  of 
land  zoned  for  industrial  and  commercial  use  larger  than  one 
acre  (industrial)  or  more  than  10,000  square  feet  (commercial). 
This  information  was  gathered  during  1984  and  1985  from  local 
Assessor's  offices  and  from  visits  in  the  field.    Once  verified, 
the  sites  were  mapped  and  computerized  at  MAPC  for  quic< 
accessibility.    The  Economic  Development  Group  has  updated  this 
survey  in  the  summer  of  1986. 
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b)  The  Development  Tracking  File  includes  information  on  a  large 
proportion  of  major  new  economic  development  projects  about  to 
be  built  or  expansions  on  existing  employment  sites.    The  source 
of  this  data  is  MAPC's  review  of  projects  that  have  federal 
financing,  require  an  environmental  assessment  or  statement,  or 
are  financed  by  Industrial  Development  Bonds  (IDB's).  This 
database  includes  project  location,  the  number  of  new  jobs  to  be 
created,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  sources,  utility 
requirements,  and  traffic  generated  by  the  project.    This  is  an 
on-going  project  which  provides  a  more  recent  monitoring  of 
regional  development  trends  than  is  available  through  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

c)  The  Community  Monographs  contain  statistical  information 

compi led  for  each  of  the  101  municipalities  of  MAPC.  Monograph 
data  can  be  useful  for  preparation  of  grant  applications, 
municipal  budgeting  and  planning,  economic  development,  and 
basic  research.    The  entire  101  monographs  were  completed  and 
distributed  to  the  appropriate  local  planning  and  government 
officials  during  1985  and  1986.    New  sections  of  the  monograph 
series  will  be  compiled  and  distributed  as  additional  data 
become  available. 

d)  Metro  2000  wi 1 1  be  a  report  on  the  district's  future  based  on 
aval  lable  data,  projections,  trends  and  policies. 

2.    Coordination.    Economic  development  in  the  region  requires  the 
participation  of  public  and  private,  local,  state  and  federal 
organizations  and  institutions.    The  Council,  with  its  representatives 
from  101  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  major  state  agencies,  plays  a  major 
role  in  bringing  together  a  variety  of  parties  engaged  in  economic 
development.    Specific  cooperative  activities  to  be  developed  during 
1986-1987  are: 

a)  Interchanges  with  state  agencies.    Several  other  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Agency,  Massachusetts  Technology  Development  Corporation,  Bay 
State  Skills  Corporation,  Massachusetts  Port  Authority, 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  and  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit 
Authority  have  important  roles  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  area.    A  systematic  series  of  contacts  made  during  1986  both 
reinforced  and  expanded  the  existing  relationships  encompass  the 
new  emphasis  and  tasks. 

b)  Contact  with  organizations  in  the  private  sector.    As  with  state 
agencies,  a  systematic  series  of  contacts  with  private 
organizations  is  being  continued  during  1986,  including  the 
Private  Industry  Council,  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Industry  Roundtable,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Taxpayers  Foundation. 
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c)       Contacts  with  local  authorities.    Economic  Development  staff 
members  have  visited  each  of  the  101  cities  and  towns  in  the 
metropolitan  area  to  insure  that  previously  established  contacts 
already  established  through  programs  and  projects  are 
maintained. 

3.    Technical  Assistance  to  Local  Officials.    While  metropolitan  Boston 
has  recently  enjoyed  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  employment  and  income, 
some  municipalities  in  the  region  have  lagged  far  behind.    The  region's 
economic  transformation  has  meant  the  closing  or  moving  away  of  shoe, 
textile,  apparel  and  other  mature  industries  leaving  some  communities  with 
reduced  employment  and  municipal  tax  bases.    MAPC's  Economic  Development 
Group  has  made  such  communities  the  focus  of  their  technical  assistance 
during  1986.    The  following  projects  are  representative  of  the  Council's 
recent  efforts. 

a)  Hul 1 .    A  cost  benefit  analysis  for  a  proposed  marina  project  was 
completed.    Our  conclusion  was  that  the  project  was  not 
economically  feasible  as  presently  structured.    A  second  stage 
of  this  technical  assistance  project  considered  a  variety  of 
scenarios  including  a  mixture  of  commercial  and  residential 
projects  with  private  developer  subsidies  for  the  marina 
itself.    (Hull  has  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
region.) 

b)  Chelsea.    MAPC  has  completed  an  outline  of  a  new  economic 
strategy.    The  study  recommended  the  designation  of  an  economic 
development  coordinator,  creation  of  a  local  economic 
development  corporation,  creation  of  a  wel 1 -designed  industrial 
park,  development  of  a  campaign  to  attract  high-value 
activities,  and  development  of  incubator  and  job  training 
programs.    (In  1984,  the  city  of  Chelsea  lost  five  hundred  jobs 
in  three  plant  closings.) 

c)  Framingham.    MAPC  gave  assistance  in  locating  an  industrial 
facility  based  on  a  study  of  suitable  sites. 

d)  Red  Line  Extension  Impact.    MAPC  has  gathered  data  to  document 
development  related  to  the  MBTA  Red  Line  Extension  through 
Cambridge,  and  changes  in  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
land  values  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  new  stations. 

e)  Economic  Impact  of  the  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  and  Central  Artery 
Depression  Development.    MAPC  has  written  a  grant  proposal  which 
would  annalyze  the  impact  on  development  of  the  proposed  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  and  Central  Artery  improvements.    Surveys  of 
community  officials  and  chief  executive  officers  of 
time-sensitive  firms  will  supplement  information  gathered  in 
MAPC's  Site  Survey  Inventory.    This  project  is  contingent  upon 
MAPC  receiving  outside  funding. 
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f)       Economic  Development  Seminar.    An  all-day  workshop  will  held  for 
local  officials  and  developers.    Invited  speakers  will  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  development  process, 

MAPC  staff  not  in  the  Development  and  Data  Group  have  also  undertaken  a 
number  of  technical  assistance  projects  having  economic  development 
implications  or  objectives.    Among  the  most  important  of  these  were: 

a)  MetroWest.    A  regional  project  review  has  been  set  up  to 
mitigate  development  impact  and  encourage  planning  on  a 
subregional  basis.    The  Development  and  Data  Management  Group 
will  provide  economic  development  annalysis  and  forecasts. 
Alleviation  of  the  housing  shortage  will  also  be  addressed. 

b)  Route  128  Corridor  Study.    In  its  second  year,  the  study  will 

provide  techniques  for  population,  employment,  and  land  use 

forecast  disaggregated  to  traffic  zone,  and  propose  growth 

management  and  traffic  mitigation  measures.  Maps  and  graphics 
will  also  be  prepared. 

c)  Route  9  Corridor  Study,  Phase  II.    MAPC  is  working  with  the 

Metrowest  Committee  to  refine  land  use  projections  for  the 
corridor  and  recommend  growth  management  and  non-transportation 
mitigation  measures.    A  final  report  will  be  published. 

d)  Growth  Guidance  and  Management.    This  study  will  focus  on 

growtn  mangement  measures  used  by  cities  and  towns  and  the 
Commonwealth,  propose  application  of  existing  and  innovative 
techniques  to  guide  growth  in  accordance  with  metropolitan  plans 
and  policies  and  sound  planning  principles.    Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  development  along  community  borders  and  on 
major  developments  of  regional  significance. 

e)  Child  Care  and  the  Workplace.    This  study  will  explore  how 

the  provision  of  child  care  at  the  workplace  may  help  to 
alleviate  rush  hour  traffic  congestion.    By  eliminating  an 
intermediate  stop  between  the  home  and  work  of  working  mothers 
with  young  children,  peak  hour  vehicle-miles  can  be  curtailed. 
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OEDP  PROJECT  LIST 


OEDP  Projects  and  Regional  Priorities 


The  regional  goals  and  policies  are  meaningless  unless  they  are  translated 
into  reality  through  appropriate  projects. 

Twenty-six  local  communities  submitted  projects  for  OEDP  consideration,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  apply  for  EDA  financing.    These  projects  were  evaluated 
according  to  regional  goals  and  policies,  to  establish  regional 
priorities. 

None  of  the  projects  appeared  to  conflict  with  regional  goals  and 
policies,  but  some  of  them  merit  special  consideration  because  of  their 
relevance  for  the  achievement  of  goals  and  policies.    They  are  indicated 
as  high  priority  projects  in  the  OEPD  listing. 

The  criteria  used  to  evaluate  projects  from  a  regional  standpoint  are  as 
f  0 1 1  ows : 

1)  Create  and  Retain  Employment:    refers  to  the  potential  number  of 
jobs  to  be  generated  by  the  project,  and  the  kind  of  jobs 
created  in  relation  to  the  economic  tran^sformation  of  the 
region. 

2)  Distressed  neighborhood  or  depressed  area,  benefits  an  area 
wmch  in  the  median  household  income  is  below  80%  of  the  State 
average. 

3)  Regional  Project,  involves  two  or  more  cities  and  towns. 

4)  New  Concept,  promises  new  approach  to  development  projects, 
which  appear  technically  sound  and  socially  desirable,  such  as 
the  "joint  development"  concept  which  links  transportation 
facilities  and  other  economic  activities  through  the  use  of  "air 
rights". 

5)  Cost  per  job,  considers  the  relationship  between  the  capital 
invested  and  the  number  of  jobs  retained  or  generated  by  the 
project. 

6)  Leverage,  generates  private  investment  to  complement  the 
rinancing  with  Federal  funds. 


The  projects  listed  below  are  divided  into  economic  development  projects 
which  were  judged  to  be  of  high  priority,  those  projects  of  medium 
priority,  and  those  projects  for  which  Information  was  insufficient  to 
make  any  priority  evaluation. 
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The  following  communities  submitted  for  the  1986  OEDP. 


Cities 

Beverly 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Everett 

Gloucester 

Lynn 

Melrose 

Newton 

Peabody 

Revere 

Salem 

Waltham 

Woburn 


Towns 

Cohasset 

Danvers 

Duxbury 

Framingham 

Hanover 

Hingham 

Ipswich 

Manchester 

Milford 

Needham 

Reading 

Rockport 

Saugus 

Scituate 

Southborough 

Water  town 

Wilmington 
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SUMMARY  LISTING  OF  PROJECTS 


Project  descriptions  are  provided  by  the  person  most  familiar  with 
economic:  development  in  his  or  her  community,  usually  the  OEDP 
representative.     MAPC  has  not  evaluated  the  reasonableness  or  accuracy  of 
the  project  information  provided  below.     Project  descriptions  can  be  found 
under  the  project  number. 


High  Pr  i  or  i  ty  Projects 


First  OEDP 
Appearance 


Project 
Number 


Boston 

Boston  Local  Development  Corp, 
Cambr  i  dge 

A 1 ewi  f e  Rev i ta 1 i zat i on 
Mi  1  ford 

Bear  Hill   Industrial  Park 
Needham 

FTTghland  Avenue/Needham  Street 
Newton 

Needham  Street /High  1  and  Avenue 
Sc  i  tuate 

Recons  true t  i  on  of  Town  Pier 
Wi Imi  ngton 


Water  Storage  Reservoir 
Woburn 

Horn  Pond  Mountain  Reservoir  Tank 
1 1 .     Med  i  urn  Priority  Projects 
Boston 

B'oston  Marine  Industrial  Park 
Dutch  Maid  Bakery,  Inc. 
Morgan  Memorial 
M.  Ableman  Company 

Brook  1 i  ne 

Coo  1 i dge  Cornor  Parking  Facility 
Washington  Square  Parking  Facility 
Highway  Garage 

C  ambr  i  dge 

Cambridge  Center 

Central   Square  Rev i ta 1 i zat i on 

East  Cambridge  Riverfront 

C ambr i dgepor t  Rev i ta 1 i z at i on 

Mass.  Avenue  Corridor  Development 

Hanover 

King  Street  Industrial  Park 
Ho  1 1 i  s  ton 

East  Holliston  Traffic  Impovements 
Needham 

Needham  Center 

Sewage  Station  Rehabilitation 
Qu  i  nc  y 

Burgin  Parkway  Extension 


1985 
1979 
1983 
1983 
1983 
1980 
1983 
1984 


1983 
1985 
1985 
1985 

1980 
1980 
1985 

1980 
1980 
1980 
1985 
1984 

1983 

19S3 

1984 
1984 

1985 


22 

40 

100 

122 

130 

160 

200 

212 


20 
24 
25 
26 

30 
31 
32 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

71 

80 

120 
121 

141 


First  OEDP  Project 
Appearance  Number 


Sc  i  tuate 


rruDL    jCrcct  KcStordtiuri 

1  Q  ft 
i  y  O  J 

1  fi  ? 

bUlc     rarKWay  KcLUnSUrULLIUil 

1  Q  R 

1  fi 
i  D  J 

W  d  1  L  11  a  III 

1  Q  ft 

i  ^  O  J 

1  ft  n 

J.  o  u 

1 urner   otreec  Keconstruction 

1  Q  Q  /I 

i  y  O  4 

1  ft  1 
i  o  i 

otow/ndin/Dear   tii  i  i  intersection 

i  y  o  o 

1  ft  9 

Smi th /Tr ape  1 0  Intersection 

1983  • 

183 

South  Street  Rail  Crossing 

1984 

184 

Lexington  Street  Reconstruction 

1983 

185 

Water  town 

baien   street  iransit 

1  Q  ft 
i  y  0  s3 

1  Q  1 

i  y  i 

Aiihiir'n     Dar'l/inn  Cav*ano 

rnt.    Muuurn    rdrKing  bardgc 

1  Qft^ 

Baptist  Walk  Reconstruction 

1  Q  D  "3 

i  y  O  J 

i  y  0 

Wi Imington 

Water  Treatment  Plant 

1  n  o  "5 

1983 

201 

W  ob  u  r  n 

Municipal   Public  Works  Garage 

1983 

210 

North  Woburn  Water  Storage  Facility' 

19  83 

213 

III.     Projects  For  Which  No  Priority  Has  Been 

Assigned 

Beverly 

New  B ev e r 1 y / S a  1  em  Bridge 

1  Q  Q  C 

i  y  o  0 

1 

Boston 

liUiLli    jtdtiOn     ^lltlc  ij 

1  Q  ft 

i  y  0  J 

1  0 

1  ^ 

1  Qft 

1  4 

Coastal   C  eme  n  t 

1985 

23 

Brookline 

New  Fire  Station 

1983 

33 

Water   Line  Improvements 

1983 

34 

Carlisle 

Police  Station 

1985 

50 

School  Expansion 

1985 

51 

F  r  am  i  n  g  h  am 

Sewerline  Installation 

1984 

60 

Puhlir    Unrk^  Raranp 

1984 

61 

Police/Fire  Building 

1984 

62 

Waterline  Improvements 

1984 

63 

Gloucester 

Blackburn   Industrail   Park  Road 

1985 

65 

Hanover 

Route  53  Reconstruction 

1985 

70 

Lincoln 

Lewis  Street  Reconstruction 

1985 

90  • 

Mar  1  borough 

Williams  St.  Reconstruction 

1985 

93 

Melrose 

Reconstruction  of  Tremont,  Sylvan  St. 

1985 

95 

Mi Iton 

ETMilton  Expressway  Deck 
Needham 

Town  Ha  1 1  Renovation 
Newton 

ITTverside  Station  Redevelopment 
Qu  i  ncy 

Ross  Parking  Deck 
Revere 

^^onderland  Train  Station  Garage 

Ocean  Avenue  Reconstruction 
Sc  i  tuate 

Reconstruct  Bell  Tower  Cradles 
Sou  thbor ough 

Tirmin  Avenue,  Route  30 

Center  Rev  i  ta 1 i  zat  i  on 

Marlboro,  Frami ngham ,  Boston  Roads 
Water  town 

Walnut  Street   Industrial  Park 
Woburn 

STquisition  of  Rail   Road  Land 


First  OEDP  Project 
Appearance  N  umb  er 


1985 

110 

1985 

123 

1983 

131 

1985 

140 

1985 

150 

1985 

151 

1983 

161 

1985 

170 

1985 

171 

1984 

172 

1983 

190 

1985 

211 

HIGH  PRIORITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 


CITY/TOWN:  BOSTON 


Project  number:  22 


PROJECT:     Boston  Local   Development  Corp. 

Loaning  funds  to  Boston  based   industrial   and  commercial 

enter pr  i  ses  . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $500,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1984  ongoing 
Agency  Responsible:  EDIC 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temper ary-not  applicable  Permanent-  780 

OEDP  Goals  :  5 

Regional   Priority:  High.  Job  Creation,  Depressed  area,  and  Leverage. 
Other  Comments:  This  is  a  revolving  loan  fund  that  is  used  to 
stabilize  and  expand  industrial  and  commercial  activities. 


CITY/TOWN:   CAMBRIDGE  Project  number:  40 

PROJECT:     Alewife  Rev i ta 1 i zat i on 

Project  involves  rev i ta 1 i zat i on  of  a  370  acre  under-utilized 
industrial  area  into  a  new  employment  center  with  a  mix  of  uses 
and  densities   (including  office,  retail,  and  hotel),  new  local 
streets  and  infrastructure,   improved  open  space,  new  Red  Line 
subway  station  and  2000  car  parking  garage  with  direct  connec- 
tions to  regional   highway  system. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $335,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$122  ,000  ,000 

State  -$2,000,000 

Local  -$1,000,000 

Private-$210,000,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1981  2000 
Agency  Responsible:   Cambridge  Comm.   Dev.  Dept 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-      700  Permanent-  7500 

OEDP  Goal s  :  1,4,5, 

Regional   Priority:  High,  Employment  Creation  and  Leverage 

Other  Comments:  It  is  expected  that  this  project  will   leverage  a 

significant  amount  of  private  investment. 


CITY/TOWN:  MILFORD 


Project  number:  100 


PROJECT:     Bear  Hill   Industrial  Park 

Improve  access  to  industrial  park.     Construction  of  an  industrial 

road  into  town  owned  land;  reconstruction  of  road  for  egress; 

reconstruction  of  access  roads  south  of  Route  109,  west  of  1-495. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,471,300 
Sources  of  Funding:   Fed er a  1  - $450  ,  000 

State  -$450,000 

Local  -$200,000 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1984  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  Milford  Dept.   of  Planning 
Jobs  Reta i ned / C reated  : 

Temporary-        20  Permanent-  2000 

OEDP  Goals  :  5,6 

Regional   Priority:   High.     Employment  Creation. 

Other  Comments:  Land  adjacent  to  Route  495  is  expected  to  be  a 

prime  area  for  new  economic  growth   in  the  region. 


CITY/TOWN:   NEEDHAM  Project  number:  122 

PROJECT:     Highland  Avenue/Needham  Street 

Highland  Avenue/Needham  Street  Transportation  improvements 
will  include  widening  of  the  road,  improving  a  bridge,  and 
building  a  new  access  road  to  Route  128. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $10,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-$9,000,000 

State  -$1,000,000 

Local 

Pr i  vate- 

Imtiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1984  1987 
Agency  Responsible :  Ma.   Dept.   of  Public  Works 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-       100  Permanent-  500 

OEDP  Goal s  :  5,6 

Regional   Priority:   High.   Regional   Project  with  Newton. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  NEWTON 


Project  number:  130 


PROJECT:     Needham  S tr ee t  / H i gh 1  and  Avenue 

Industrial   Area  Rev i ta 1 i zat i on   includes  roadway  widening,  brid- 
ge reconstruction,  new  frontage  road,  provission  of  northbound 
access   (Rt.   128)   to  industrial  area.  The  project  will  provide 
improved  access  to  city's   largest  industrial  area.  Employment 
increases  based  on  increased  accessible  square  footage  after 
construction . 

Estimated  Total   Cost:  $2,310,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State  -$24,000 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1984  1988 
Agency  Responsible:  Ma.  Dept  of  Public  Works 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        65  Permanent-  600 

OEDP  Goals  :  5,6 

Regional   Priority:  High-  Joint  Project  with  Needham 
Other  Comments:  Needham  Street  in  Newton  and  Highland  Avenue  in 
Needham  constitutes  a  state-owned  highway.     Discussions  under- 
way to  identify  funding  sources  for  design  and  construction 
phases.  Ongoing. 


CITY/TOWN:   SCITUATE  Project  number:  160 

PROJECT:     Reconstruction  of  Town  Pier 

This  project  will   involve  the  expansion  and  repair  of  the 
fishing  facilities. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,200,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local  -$30,000 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Scituate 
Jobs  Reta i n ed / C reated  : 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-150 
OEDP  Goal s  :  5 

Regional   Priority:   High,  Job  Creation. 

Other  Comments:  The  town  will   apply  for  a  state  grant  as   soon  as 
the  funds  are  available.     The  retention  of  this   local  facility 
for  the  fishing  industry  is  basic  to  the  local  economy. 


CITY/TOWN:  WILMINGTON 


Project  number:  200 


PROJECT:     Water  Storage  Reservoir 

Water  Storage  Reservoir  Construction   in  North  Wilmington.  This 
is  needed  because  100  acres  have  been  newly  rezoned  as  industrial 
and  the  current  system  does  not  have  enough  pressure  to  meet  likely 
demand . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,750,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-$1,500,000 

State  - 

Local 

Pri vate-$250,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Wilmington 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  18 
OEDP  Goals:  5 

Regional   Priority:  High.  Job  Creation. 

Other  Comments:  This  and  the  following  project 


not  available 


Permanent-  2000 


components  of  the 
and  investment. 


town's  strategy  to  encourage 


represent  key 
new  development 


CITY/TOWN:   WOBURN  Project  number:  212 

PROJECT:     Horn  Pond  Mountain  Reservoir  Tank 

Construct  concrete  water  tank  to  replace  open  reservoir  built 

in  1872.     This   is  to  improve  storage  of  potable  water  and  provide 

adequate  fire  flow  prevention. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $3,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-$1,500,000 

State  -$1,000,000 

Local  -$500,000 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1987  1988 
Agency  Responsible:  Woburn  Public  Works  Dept. 
Jobs  Reta i ned/ Created : 

Temporary-        30  Permanent-  2 

OEDP  Goals  :  3,5 

Regional   Priority:   High.   Regional  project. 

Other  Comments:   Improvement  of  environmental   growth  potential. 


MEDIUM  PRIORITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 


CITY/TOWN:  BOSTON 


Project  number:  20 


PROJECT:     Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park 

BMIP  Gateway  Project-  Market  the  few  remaining  parcels  and  building 
spaces  and  improve  front  entrance.     It  is  part  of  the  city's 
strategy  to  promote  a  downtown  industrial  park  and  retain  indus- 
trial  employment   in  the  city. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $26,000,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-To  be  determined 
State  -To  be  determined 
Local  -To  be  determined 
Private-To  be  determined 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1974  ongoing 

Agency  Responsible:  EDIC 

Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-  500 

OEDP  Goals  :  5 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   BOSTON  Project  number:  24 

PROJECT:     Dutch  Maid  Bakery,  Inc. 

Construct  a  12,000  square  foot  one  story  facility  at  the 
Alsen-Mapes  Industrial   Park  in  Dorchester. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $680,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 

Local  -$230,000 
Pr i  vate-$450  ,000 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not.  available 
Agency  Responsible:   EDIC  and  NDEA 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  0  Permanent-  26 

OEDP  Goal s  :  1,6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  BOSTON 


Project  number:  25 


PROJECT:     Morgan  Memorial 

Construct  a  130,000  square  foot  single  story  headquarters  building 
on  6.23  acres  of  land  purchased  at  the  Crosstown   Industrial  Park. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $6,000,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 
Local 

Pr i  vate-$6  ,000  ,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available  7/87 
Agency  Responsible:  EDIC 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  0  Permanent-  320 

OEnP  Goals  :  1,6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:    BOSTON  Project  number:  26 

PROJECT:     M.  Ableman  Company 

Construct  a  12,000  square  foot  building  on  1.23  acres  of  Parcel  2 
at  the  Crosstown   Industrial  Park. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $350,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 
Local  -105,000 
Pri  vate-245  ,  000 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1986  1986 

Agency  Responsible:  EDIC 

Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  0  Permanent-  43 

OEDP  Goals  :  5,6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other   Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  BROOKLINE 


Project  number:  30 


PROJECT:     Coolidge  Corner   Parking  Facility 

Construction  of  a  two  or  three-level  parking  facility  to  provide 
100-200  additional   parking  spaces  for  use  by  customers  and  mer- 
chants by  day  and  residents  by  night. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2-3,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 
State     -To  be  determined 
Local     -To  be  determined 
Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1986 


Publ ic/Pr i  vate 
partner sh  i  p 
expected,. 


1990 


Agency  Responsible:  Brookline  Planning  Dept. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        40  Permanen t--40 

OEDP  Goal s  :  1,6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Project  area  receiving  "intensive  care"  under  the 
Town's  CARD  plan.     Proposed  facility  would  help  lure  back  cust- 
omers to  this  congested  area  with  insufficient  parking. 


CITY/TOWN:   BROOKLINE  Project  number:  31 

PROJECT:     Washington  Square  Parking  Facility 

Construction  of  a  two-tier  parking  facility  to  provide  50-100 
parking  spaces  for  customers  and  merchants  by  day  and  for  residents 
by  night. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,200,000 

Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined  Pub  1 i c / pr i v a te 

State     -To  be  determined  partnership 
Local     -To  be  determined  expected. 
Private-To  be  determined 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1986  1991 

Agency  Responsible: 

Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        25  Permanent--20 

OEDP  Goal s :  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  More  parking  is  needed  to  draw  customers  back  to 
this  densly  populated  area,  which  has  been  designated  as  a 
CARD. 


CITY/TOWN:  BROOKLINE 


Project  number: 


32 


PROJECT:     Highway  Garage 

Complete  rebuilding  of  the  Town  Highway  Garage,  currently  an 
antiquated,   inefficient,  and  potentially  hazardous  facility. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $5,790,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State 

Local  -$5,790,000 
Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1986  1991 
Agency  Responsible:  Dept.  of  Public  Works 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        50  Permanent-  10 

OEDP  Goals  :  2 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Upgrading  of  facility  expected  to  have  positive 
economic   impact  on  its  somewhat  blighted  residential  and 
commercial  neighborhood. 


CITY/TOWN:   CAMBRIDGE    •  Project  number:  41 

PROJECT:     Cambridge  Center 

A  30  acre  mixed  development  project  on  the  Kendall   Square  urban 
renewal   site.     At  full  development  the  project  will  contain 
420-770,000  square  feet  of  industrial   space;  830,000-1,200,000 
square. feet  of  office  space;  75-150,000  square  feet  of  retail 
space;  up  to  200  dwelling  units  and  a  400  room  hotel. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  N/A 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1 -$40  ,  000  , 000 

State  -$10,000,000 

Local     -To  be  determined. 

Private-$300,000,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1965  1990 
Agency  Responsible:  Cambridge  Redev.  Auth. 
JoDs  Reta i ned/ Created : 

Temporary-     2200  Permanent-  9000 

OEDP  Goal s  :  1,4,5 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  This  development  expects  to  leverage  a  significant 
amount  of  private  investment. 


CITY/TOWN:  CAMBRIDGE 


Pr 0 j ec t  number :  42 


PROJECT:     Central   Square  Rev i ta 1 i zat i on 

Includes  preparation  and  implementation  of  Business  Development 
Plan  designed  to  strengthen  economic  climate  of  central  busi- 
ness district;  renovation  of  Red  Line  subway  station  with 
related  surface  improvements;  rehabilitation  of  commercial  and 
residential  buildings;  construction  of  new  office  and  retail 
space;  and  public  works   improvements  and  new  housing. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $34,030,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$7 , 200 ,00 

State  -$1,800,000 

Local  -$30,000 

Private-$25,000,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1984  1990 
Agency  Responsible:  Camb.  Comm.  Dev.  Dept. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-      300  Permanent-  2500 

OEDP  Goals  :  1,4,5 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  This  project  will  help  to  leverage  a  significant 
amount  of  private  investment. 


CITY/TOWN:   CAMBRIDGE  Project  number:  43 

PROJECT:     East  Cambridge  Riverfront 

Project  consists  of  series  of  public  and  private  improvements  in  60 
acre  Lechmere  Triangle  Area  designed  to  revitalize  former  indus- 
trial  zoned  area.     Improvements   include:  restoration  of  Lechmere 
Canal,  construction  of  two  parks;  reconstruction  of  public  roadways 
and  2  parking  garages;  new  of f i ce ,  reta i  1   and  hotel  development;  new 
arts  center  and  pedestrian  linkages  to  Green  Line  Station. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $416,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1 -$27  ,  000  ,  000 
State  -$13,000,000 
Local  -$6,000,000 
Private-$370,000,000 


Initiation  and  Completion  Dates 
Agency  Responsible:  Camb.  Comm. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  600 
OEDP  Goals:  5,6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments:  This  project  is 
amount  of  private  investment. 


1980 
Dev  .  Dept. 


1990 


Permanent-  5900 


expected  to  leverage  a  significant 


CITY/TOWN:  CAMBRIDGE 


Project  number:  44 


PROJECT:     Cambr i dgepor t  Rev i t a  1 i z at i on 

Implementation  of  comprehensive  plan  for  rev i ta 1 i zat i on  of  the  Cam 
bridgeport  Industrial  area.  The  plan  strives  to  encourage  an  order 
ly  positive  development  of  presently  underutilized  160  acre  indus- 
trially zoned  area  between  MIT  and  a  residential  neighborhood.  Pro 
ject  involves  substantial  mixed-use  development  and  major  infras- 
structure  improvements. 

Estimated  Total   Cost:  N/A 

Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -$400,000  (DPW) 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Pri vate-$200,000,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1984  2000 
Agency  Responsible:  Camb.  Comm.  Dev.  Dept. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-      500  Permanent-  5000 

OEDP  Goals:  5 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  This  project  is  in  the  initial   stage.  Public  Works 
Funds  are  being  spent  on  the  reconstruction  of  roadways  to  rein 
reinforce  the  existing  infrastructure.  It  is  expected  that  this 
project  will   leverage  significant  private  investment. 


CITY/TOWN:   CAMBRIDGE  Project  number:  45 

PROJECT:     Mass.  Avenue  Corridor  Development 

Project  involves  pub  1 i c / pr i v ate  efforts  to  revitalize  City's  pri- 
mary commercial   artery.     Efforts  include  multiple  uses  such  as 
office,  retail   and  housing.     Improvements   include  roadway  recon- 
struction, public  amenities  and  private  investment.     Efforts  will 
focus  on  Harvard  Square,  Porter  Square  and  under - ut i  1  i zed  and 
vacant  parcels.   (Please  see  comments  below). 

Estimated  Total   Cost:  n/a 

Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-$146,000,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1984  2000 
Agency  Responsible:  Camb.  Comm.   Dev.  Dept. 
Jobs   Reta i ned / C reated : 

Temporary-     2000  Permanent-  1000 

OEDP  Goal s  :  1,4 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  This  development  project   is  expected  to  lever 
significant  private  investment. 


Project  number:  71 


CITY/TOWN:  HANOVER 


PROJECT:     King  Street  Industrial  Park 

General   r e v i ta 1 i zat i on  and  enlargement  of  existing  water  supply. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $607,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-To  be  determined 
State  -To  be  determined 
Local  -To  be  determined 
Private-To  be  determined 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 

Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Hanover 

Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        25  Permanent-  60 

OEDP  Goal s  :  5 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   HOLLISTON  Project  number:  80 

PROJECT:     East  Holliston  Traffic  Improvements 

Create  improved  s i gna  1  i zat i on  and  traffic  flow  at  major  intersec- 
tion of  Routes  16  and  126  and  Curve  Street,  and  improve  access/ 
egress  for  parking  area  serving  approximately  20  commercial 
enterprises  at  the  intersection. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $230,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$100 ,000 

State  -$100,000 

Local  -$30,000 

Private- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1987  1987 
Agency  Responsible:  Board  of  Selectmen 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        10  Permanent-  75 

OEDP  Goals:  5 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  The  need  for  the  project  has  been  cited   in  two 
independent  studies  by  a  private  engineering  firm  and  by  MAPC. 
There  has  been  recent  heavy  development   in  the  area,  and 
another   industrial   Park   is  under  construction  nearby. 


CITY/TOWN:  NEEDHAM 


Project  number :  120 


PROJECT:     Needham  Center 

Needham  Center  parking  and  traffic   improvements  needed  to  re- 
tain and  attract  new  economic  activities  by  providing  better 
access  to  the  commercial  and  services  center  of  town. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$1  ,000  ,000 

State  -$870,000 

Local  -$100,000 

Pr i  vate-$30  ,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1987  1988 
Agency  Responsible:   NPWD,  MDPW 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        20  Permanent-  200 

OEDP  Goal s  :  6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium 

Other  Comments:  EDA  assistance  will  be  needed  in  order  to  ensure 
the  continued  economic  viability  of  commercial  and  service  cen- 
ters . 


CITY/TOWN:   NEEDHAM  Project  number:  121 

PROJECT:     Sewage  Station  Rehabilitation 

Mechanical  rehabilitation  of  West  Street  and  Needham  Heights 
(Reservoir  and  Kendrick  Strets)   sewage  pumping  stations. 
Present  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  increasing  pressure 
of  development  in  the  Rte.  128  area.     Two  stations  need  rehab 
ilitation  and  expansion  to  allow  future  industrial  and  office 
development . 

Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$90 ,000 

State  -$70,000 

Local  -$30,000 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1986  1987 
Agency  Responsible:  Needham  Public  Works  Dept 
Jobs  Reta i ned/ Created : 

Temporary-        20  Permanent-  1000 

OEDP  Goal s  :  5,6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other   Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  QUINCY 


Project  number:  141 


PROJECT:     Burgin  Parkway  Extension 

Design  and  construction  of  a  1.2  mile  parkway   linking  the  City  of 
Quincy's  downtown  Central   Business  District  with  Route  3  and  Route 
128. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $13,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$13 ,000 ,000 

State  - 

Local 

Pr  i  V  at e- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1984  1985 
Agency  Responsible:  Quincy  PI.  Dept.,  (FHWA) 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined 
OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Being  the  major  connector  to  the  city  from  routes 
128  and  3,  the  Burgin  Parkway  Extension  is  expected  to  escalate 
the  pace  of  the  economic  prosperity  throughout  the  city,  and 
particularly  in  the  downtown  commercial  and  business  district. 


CITY/TOWN:   SCITUATE  Project  number:  162 

PROJECT:     Front  Street  Restoration 

Roadway  improvements  in  the  harbor  and  business  district  area  to 

support  the  restoration  of  the  central  business  district. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $3,200,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1 -$2  ,  250  ,  000 

State  -$750,000 

Local 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Scituate 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        20  Permanent-  75 

OEDP  Goals :  5 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Engineering  study  of  project   is  complete. 


CITY/TOWN:  SCITUATE 


Project  number:  163 


PROJECT:     Cole  Parkway  Reconstruction 
Redesign  and  reconstruction  of  Cole  Parkway. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $525,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  -$367,500 
Local  -$157,500 
Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 

Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Scituate 

Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        40  Permanent-  60 

OEDP  Goals :  5 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Part  of  the  overall  economic  redevelopment  of  the 
Central   Business  District. 


CITY/TOWN:  WALTHAM  Project  number:  180 

PROJECT:     Totten  Pond  Road 

Totten  Pond  Road/  Lexington  Street  intersection  improvement, 
geometric  improvements,  signal   installation  to  serve  an 
industrial   area  which  could  provide  large  scale  development 
oppor  tun  i  t  i  es  . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $750,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$750  ,000 

State 

Local 

Private- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1984  1984 
Agency  Responsible:   City  of  Waltham 
Jobs  Reta i ned/ Created : 

Temporary-  15 
OEDP  Goal s  :  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Commen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:   WALTHAM  Project  number:  181 

PROJECT:     Turner  Street  Reconstruction 
Complete,   including  new  water  main. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $110,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  - $1 1 0  , 000 

State  - 

Local 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  City  of  Waltham 
Jobs  Reta i ned / Created  : 

Temporary-  18 
OEDP  Goals  :  3,6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Nearby  Communities  will  benefit  from  increased 
job  opportuni  ties  . 


CITY/TOWN:   WALTHAM  Project  number:  182 

PROJECT:     Stow/Main/Bear  Hill  Intersection 
Intersection  improvements  including  geometric  improvements, 
signalization  activities  to  alleviate  traffic  crisis  in  an 
industrialized  area  of  the  city. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $900,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$900 ,000 

State  - 

Local 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:   City  of  Waltham 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  16 
OEDP  Goa 1 s :  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments : 


CITY/TOWN:  WALTHAM 


Project  number:  183 


PROJECT:     Smi th /Trape 1 0  Intersection 

Geometric  improvements  and  s i gna 1 i zat i on  work  (Includes 
Smith/Wyman/Lincoln   improvements)  . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $600,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  - $600  , 000 

State  - 

Local 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  City  of  Waltham 
Jobs  Reta i ned/ Created  : 

Temporary-  15 
OEDP  Goals:  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Commen ts : 


CITY/TOWN:  WALTHAM  Project  number:  184 

PROJECT:     South  Street  Rail  Crossing 

Reconstruction  of  passenger  stop  and  signal  system  to  improve 
traffic  flow  and  safety. 


Estimated  Total  Cost: 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal 

State 

Local 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  City  of  Waltham 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  15 
OEDP  Goals  :  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments  : 


$200,000 
-$200,000 


Project  number:  185 


CITY/TOWN:  WALTHAM 


PROJECT:     Lexington  Street  Reconstruction 
Reconstruction  between  Piety  Corner  to  Lexington  line. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,500,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   F eder a  1  -  $  1  ,  500  , 000 

State  - 

Local 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  City  of  Waltham 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  30 
OEDP  Goals:  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium, 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   WATERTOWN  Project  number:  191 

PROJECT:     Galen  Street  Transit 

Gallen  Street  Transit  Terminal  Reconstruction.  Reconstruction 
of  MBTA  transit  station  and  streetscape  improvements. 


$782,000 

To  be  determined 
To  be  determined 
To  be  determined 
To  be  determined 


Estimated  Total  Cost: 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal 

State 

Loca  1 

Private 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1984 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Watertown 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        45  • 
OEDP  Goal  s  :  6 
Regional   Priority:  Medium 
Other  Comments:  The  site  is  presently 


not  available 


Permanent 


30 


used  as  a  repair  facility  by 


the  MBTA.     Current  plans  are  for  a  joint  development  project 


CITY/TOWN:   WATERTOWN  Project  number:  192 

PROJECT:     Mt.   Auburn  Parking  Garage 

300  space  parking  garage  which  will  be  part  of  a  major  office/ 
retail   space  development. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $3,565,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-To  be  determined 
State  -To  be  determined 
Local  -To  be  determined 
Private-To  be  determined 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 

Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Watertown 

Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-      104  Permanent-  620 

OEDP  Goals  :  5,6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Commen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:   WATERTOWN  Project  number:  193 

PROJECT:     Baptist  Walk  Reconstruction 

Resurfacing,  sidewalk,  crosswalk,  and  trees.     Parking  spots. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $97,750 

Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1984  not  available 

Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Watertown 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  11 
OEDP  Goals  :  6 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Developed  concept  plan. 


CITY/TOWN:  WILMINGTON 


Project  number:  201 


PROJECT:     Water  Treatment  Plant 

There  are  numerous  wells  in  the  area  and  the  water  quality  issue  is 
vital   to  the  retention  of  local  industry. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $7,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-$3,000,000 

State  -$3,000,000 

Local  -$1,000,000 

Pr  i  V  ate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1987  not  available 

Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Wilmington 
Jobs  Retai ned/ Created : 

Temporary-  40 
OEDP  Goals:  3 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  This  project  represents  a  key  component  of  the 
towns  strategy  to  encourage  new  development  and  investment. 


CITY/TOWN:   WOBURN  Project  number:  210 

PROJECT:     Municipal  Public  Works  Garage 

Demolition  and  reconstruction  of  DPW  Garage  for  improved  service, 
energy  conservation,  and  design  improvements. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $4,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   F eder a  1  - $2  , 000  ,  000 

State  -$1,000,000 

Local  -$1,000,000 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1986  1987 
Agency  Responsible:  Woburn  Public  Works  Dept. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        30  Permanent-  10 

OEDP  Goal s  : 

Regional   Priority:  Medium. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  WOBURN  Project  number:  213 

PROJECT:     North  Woburn  Water  Storage  Facility 

Land  Acquisition  and  construction  of  3  million  gallon  water  storage 
tank  and  water  distribution  system. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $4,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Feder a  1  - $2 , 000 , 000 

State  -$1,500,000 

Local  -$500,000 

Pr  i  va te- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1987  1988 
Agency  Responsible:  Woburn  Public  Works  Dept. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        30  Permanent-  2 

OEDP  Goals:  3 
Regional  Priority:  Medium. 

Other  Comments:  Expanded  storage  of  potable  water  for  service 
to  underdeveloped  industrially  zoned  land. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 
FOR  WHICH  NO  PRIORITY  HAS  BEEN  ASSIGNED 


CITY/TOWN:  BEVERLY 


Project  number:  1 


PROJECT:     New  Bever 1 y / Sa 1  em  Bridge 

Replace  existing  Route  1-A  drawbridge  with  new  elevated  bridge  and 
approaches . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $80,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   F eder a  1  - $60  ,  000  , 000 

State  -$20,000,000 

Local 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1985  1990 
Agency  Responsible:  Mass.  DPW 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Tempor  ary -n / a 
OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Commen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:   BOSTON  Project  number:  13 

PROJECT:     North  Station   (Title  I) 

Bullfinch  Triangle  CARD,  upgrading  of  streets,  utilities,  and 
public  amenities   in  order  to  promote  a  new  development  in  a 
declining  area. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $610,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$750  ,000  (Phase  I) 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local  -$31,000,000 

Pr i  vate-$400  ,000  ,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1981  1996 
Agency  Responsible:  BRA 
Jobs  Reta i ned / Created : 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-To  be  determined 

OEDP  Goal s  :  1,5 

Regional   Priority:   No  priority  given  due  to   lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  BOSTON 


Project  number:  14 


PROJECT:     Lower  Washington  Street   (Title  I) 

Public  improvements  which  are  part  of  the  city's  strategy  to  open 
four  prime  parcels  to  mixed  use  development  in  the  downtown  area. 
This   is  also  a  CARD  district. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $35,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$1 ,000 ,000 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  detrermined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1985  not  available 

Agency  Responsible:  BRA 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-lavor  intensive  Permanent-n/ a 

OEDP  Goals  :  1,5,6 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   BOSTON  Project  number:  23 

PROJECT:     Coastal  Cement 

Construct  and  operate  state-of-the-art  cement  storage, 
distribution,  and  packaging  facility  on  81,000  square  feet 
of  land  at  the  former  Boston  Army  Base. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $7,000,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 
Local 

Private-7  ,000  ,  000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   198  5  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  EDIC 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  0  Permanent-  20 

OEDP  Goal  s  :  6 

Regional   Priority:   No  priority  assigned. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  BROOKLINE 


Project  number:  33 


PROJECT:     New  Fire  Station  .  , 

Complete  refurbishing  and  enlargement  of  fire  station  (original 

construction  in  1871),  combining  functions  of  two  stations  into  one 
modern  centralized  operation. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2,720,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 

Local  -$2,720,000 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1987  1990 
Agency  Responsible:  Fire  Station 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        50  Permanent-  50 

OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional   Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments:  New  facility  will   free  up  one  station  (16,000  Sq. 
feet)   for  adaptive  reuse,  possibly  as  office  or  commercial 
space,  thereby  generating  estimated  sales  revenues  of  $550,000- 
650,000  and  annual   tax  revenues  of  approx.  $20,000-25,000. 


CITY/TOWN:   BROOKLINE  Project  number:  34 

PROJECT:     Water  Line  Improvements 

Reconstruction  of  existing  water  lines  to  rejuvenate  existing 
mains,  reduce  operating  costs,  and  provide  clean  water. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $9,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 

Local  -$9,000,000 
Pr  i  V  ate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1987  1994 
Agency  Responsible:   Brookline  DPW 
Jobs  Retained/Create cJ: 

Temporary-  60 
OEDP  Goals: 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   CARLISLE  Project  number:  50 

PROJECT:     Police  Station 

New  Police  and  communications  building  with  2  cells  and  garage. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $600,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 

Local  -$600,000 
Pr 1 vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1986  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  Carlisle  Building  Comm. 
Jobs  Reta i ned / Created : 

Temporary-To  be  determined 
OEDP  Goal s  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information 
Other  C ommen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:   CARLISLE  Project  number:  51 

PROJECT:     School  Expansion 

Conversions  and  new  construction  to  add  two  classrooms,   new  gym, 
new  auditorium,  new  cafeteria,  parking;  move  and  reconstruct 
tennis  courts;  add  play  area. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $7,100,000 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  -$4,970,000 
Local  -$2,130,000 
Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1986  1986 
Agency  Responsible:   School   Building  Committee 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined 
OEDP  Goal  s  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   FRAMINGHAM  Project  number:  60 


PROJECT:     Sewerline  Installation 

Sewerline  installation  from  Bates  Rd .  to  Eames  St.   is  designed  to 
assist  additional  development  in  an  already  industrialized  area  of 
F  r ami  ngh  am . 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $1,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Board  of  Public  Works 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-To  be  determined 

OEDP  Goals  :  1,3 

Regional   Priority:   No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments:   It  is  expecrted  that  this  sewerline  installation 
will  contribute  significantly  to  new  investament  and  economic 
growth   in  this  area. 


CITY/TOWN:   FRAMINGHAM  Project  number:  61 

PROJECT:     Public  Works  Garage 
Design:  Test  Borings. 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $455,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:   Board  of  Public  Works 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-To  be  determined 

OEDP  Goal s  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Commen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:  FRAMINGHAM 

PROJECT:     Police/Fire  Building 


Project  number:  62 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2, 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal-To 
State  -To 
Local  -To 
Private-To 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates 


500,000 
be  determined 
be  determined 
be  determined 
be  determined 
:  not  available 


Agency  Responsible:   Board  of  Selectmen 
Jobs  Ret  a i ned / Created  : 

Temporary-To  be  determined 
OEDP  Goal s  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   FRAMINGHAM  Project  number:  63 

PROJECT:     Waterline  Improvements 

Waterline  Improvements  to  be  done  from  Saxonville  to  downtown 
Framinmgham. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:   Board  of  Public  Works 
Jobs  Reta i ned / C reated : 

Tempor  ary -n / a 
OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  GLOUCESTER 


Project  number :  65 


PROJECT:     Blackburn   Industrial   Park  Road 

Expansion  of  the  road   in  an  existing,  fully-occupied  industrial 
park  needed  to  open  up  new  industrial   park  sites  to  meet  increased 
demand . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  - 

Local  -$1,000,000 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  ASAP  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Glaucester  Red.  Auth. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temper ary-n/ a  Permanen t -n / a 

OEDP  Goals: 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   HANOVER  Project  number:  70 

PROJECT:     Route  53  Reconstruction 

Reconstruction  of  Route  53,  a  roadway  experiencing  the  effects  of 
rapid  commercial   development.     Work  involves  widening  a  mall  access 
road  and  adding  traffic  signals  to  better  accommodate  increasing 
traffic  flow. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $5,400,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  - $2  ,  500  , 000 

State  -$2,500,000 

Local     -$400,000  (design) 

Private-Donated  Right-of-Way 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:   1985  1990 
Agency  Responsible:   Brd.of  Sel ectmen  ,Mas s . DPW 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Tempor ary -n / a  Permanent-n/ a 

OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional   Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to   lack  of  information 
Other  Comments:  Project  neccesary  to  allow  for  continued  growth 
and  to  protect  the  existing  retail   and  office  development  which 
may  be  threatened  by  traffic  congestion. 


CITY/TOWN:  LINCOLN 


Project  number :  90 


PROJECT:     Lewis  Street  Reconstruction 

Improve  access  to  commercial  properties  along  Lewis  Street;  Improve 
roadway  drainage;  resurface  entire  road. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $50,000, 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- 
State  -$37,500 
Local  -$12,500 
Pr i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1986  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  Lincoln  DPW. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-N/A  Permanent-N/A 
OEDP  Goals: 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  given  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments: 


CITY/TOWN:  MARLBOROUGH  Project  number:  93 

PROJECT:     Williams  St.  Reconstruction 

Widening,  reconstruction,  and  installation  of  appurtenant  utilities 
in  Williams  St.  between  Forest  St.  and  the  Southborough  Town  line, 
a  distance  of  approximately  4700  linear  feet. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,100,000 
Sources  of  Finding:  Federal-To  be  determined 

State    -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Community  Dev.  Authority 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-not  available  Permanent-not  available 

OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional   Priority:   No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments:  The  reconstruction  of  -this  roadway  and  extension 
of  utilities  would  enhance  the  development  of  large  tracts  of 
limited  industrial   land  along  this  portion  of  Williams  Street. 


CITY/TOWN:   MELROSE  Project  number:  95 

PROJECT:     Reconstruction  of  Tr emon t , Sy 1 v an  St 

Total  Reconstruction  of  Tremont  and  Sylvan  Streets  under  Urban 
Systems  Program. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  -  $  1  ,  500  , 000 

State  -$500,000 

Local 

Private- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1985  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  Mass.  DPW 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-n/ a  Permanen t-n/ a 

OEDP  Goal s  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:   MILTON  Project  number:  110 

PROJECT:     E.  Milton  Expressway  Deck 

Creation  of  a  Town  Square  with  adjacent  office  buildings  and 
improved  traffic  network  on  the  deck  over  the  expressway  (1200 
feet   long)   at  E.  Milton  Square. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $12,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  - $3  , 400  , 000 

State  -$100,000 

Local 

Private-$8,500,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:   Planning  Dept.,Env.  Comm. 
Jobs  Reta i ned / Created  : 

Tempor ar y -n / a  Permanent-n/ a 

OEDP  Goal s  :  6 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  given  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other   Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  NEEDHAM 

PROJECT:     Town  Hall  Renovation. 


Project  number:  123 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $2,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  -  $  1  , 000  , 000 

State  -$500,000 

Local  -$500,000 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Needham 
Jobs  Ret  a i neo / C r ea ted : 

Temporary-  20 
OEDP  Goals:  5 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Commen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:   NEWTON  Project  number:  131 

PROJECT:     Riverside  Station  Redevelopment 

22  acre  MBTA  owned  site  on  Grove  Street,  Newton  (immediately 
east  of  Rte.   128)--  to  provide  public  improvements  to  leverage 
major  private  investment.     It  will  help  to  create  a  new  office 
park  and  promote  a  mixed-use  development  site. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  n/a 

Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available     not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  City  of  Newton,  MBTA 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-To  be  determined 

OEDP  Goal s  :  5,6 

Regional   Priority:   No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments:  This  is  slated  to  be  a  joint  development  site. 
Planning   is   in  the-  preliminary  stage.     Therefore,   ni ether  funds 
nor  the  specifics  of  the  project  have  been   identified  yet. 


CITY/TOWN:  QUINCY 


Project  number:  140 


PROJECT:     Ross  Parking  Deck 

Construction  of  a  single  level  parking  facility  located  in  the 
Downtown  Central   Business  District  to  create  220  additional  spaces 
which  will   address  the  parking  needs  of  the  new  retail  outlets  and 
mall  currently  being  developed  in  the  downtown  area. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,100,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$60 ,000 

State  -$1,040,000 

Local 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1985  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  PI. Dept., Off  St.  Park.Pr. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-n/ a 

OEDP  Goals: 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Commen ts  : 


CITY/TOWN:   REVERE  Project  number:  150 

PROJECT:     Wonderland  Train  Station  Garage 

Construction  of  a  1200-2000  vehicle  parking  facility  at  Wonderland 
Blue  Line  terminus  to  provide  dual  purpose  transit  and  beach  patron 
use . 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $30,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private- To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  MBTA  &/or  Revere, Pr.  Dev. 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-To  be  determined  Permanent-To  be  determined 

OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional   Priority:   No  priority  given  due  to   lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments:  Parking  facility  would  allow  development  of 
"North  Lot"   in  Revere  Beach  project  area.     Presently  used  by 
MBTA  and  Beach  users. 


CITY/TOWN:  REVERE 
PROJECT:     ocean  Avenue  Reconstruction  ^„,,,^i„g  s i gna 1 i z a 1 1  on 

^^,lis?f?5!lg"aS§"n;"t^^U?iSn'  Shunted  .ed1an  divider. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1-1,500,000 
ir;:::  o^  Punomg:  Eedera,-T0  determined 
Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-  \qqq 
InUjation^and^Completion  Dates;  198S^^_ 

Jobs  Retained/Created:  Permanen t-n  /  a 
Temporary-n/ a 

OEOP  Goals:                       .  tinned  due  to  lack  of  information 

Regional  Priority:  No  P-"!"  '{„"''f  ^^proximately  $100  million 

OtLr  comments:  Proaec    wj  n  anc  ap^^^^^^^^ 

IVrTtl  attract  additional  mixed  use 

development. 


Proiect  number:  161 

CITY/TOWN:  SCITUATE 

Kiio^tnrUirU^raSres'ar^l^son  Tower.  THe  wooden 
cradles  have  decomposed. 


Local  -$135,000 

Private-To  be  determined 
initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Scituate 

Jobs  Retained/Created-  Permanen t -n / a 

Temporary-n/ a 

OEDP  Goals:, 1  ^.^o^ifv  a^sicned  due  to   lack  of  information!. 

o1^;?"?^om:;jrs:Mi        ^  p"-;to     -      r  """^^ 
positive  economic  spin-offs  for  the  area. 


Project  number:  170 


CITY/TOWN:  SOUTHBOROUGH 


PROJECT:     Firmin  Avenue,   Route  30 

Redesign   intersection  and  install   traffic  lights. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $380,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  - $350  , 000 

State  - 

Local 

Pr  i  vate-$30  ,000 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Mass.  DPW 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  50 
OEDP  Goals: 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information 
Other  Comments : 


CITY/TOWN:   SOUTHBOROUGH  Project  number:  171 

PROJECT:     Center  Revi tal ization 

Redesign  intersection,  build  sidewalks  and  install  various 
ammen  i  t  i  es  . 


Estimated  Total   Cost:  $4,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:  Federal- To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private-To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Mass.  DPW 
Jobs  Reta i ned / C reated : 

Temporary-      200  Permanent-  12 

OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  SOUTHBOROUGH 


Project  number:  172 


PROJECT:     Marlboro,  Framingham,  Boston  Roads 

Redesign  intersection,  install  traffic  lights  and  other  traffic 
con tr 0  i  devices. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $1,000,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Feder a  1  -  $  1  , 000  , 000 

State  - 

Local 

Pr  i  vate- 

Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Mass.  DPW 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-  50 
OEDP  Goals  : 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information 
Other  Comments: 


CITY/TOWN:  WATERTOWN  Project  number:   190  • 

PROJECT:     Walnut  Street  Industrial  Park 

Walnut  Street  Industrial   Park  Access  Road.  The  road  is  need- 
ed to  providde  access  to  underutilized  facilities   in  a  less 
developed  section  of  the  park  which  currently  only  has  access 
through  a  local  street. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $600,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal-To  be  determined 

State     -To  be  determined 

Local     -To  be  determined 

Private- To  be  determined 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  not  available 
Agency  Responsible:  Town  of  Watertown 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        32  Permanent-  132 

OEDP  Goals:  5 

Regional  Priority:  No  priority  assigned  due  to  lack  of  information 
Other  Comments  : 


CITY/TOWN:  WOBURN 


Project  number:  211 


PROJECT:     Acquisition  of  Rail   Road  Land 

Acquisition  of  abandoned  railroad  land  from  city  line  to  municipal 
center.     Undeveloped  land  in  commercial / industr ial   zoned  area  off 
thecenteroftheCity. 


Estimated  Total  Cost:  $400,000 
Sources  of  Funding:   Federal -$200 ,000 

State  -$100,000 

Local  -$100,000 

Private- 
Initiation  and  Completion  Dates:  1986  1986 
Agency  Responsible:  Community  Develop.  Office 
Jobs  Retained/Created: 

Temporary-        30  Permanent-  100 

OEDP  Goals :  5 

Regional   Priority:  No  priority  given  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Other  Comments:  Land  located  in  center  City  and  within  commercial 
zones  for   immediate  development  potential. 


APPENDIX 


PER  CAPITA   INCOME  TRENDS 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

1979 

1981 

1983 

1979-1983 

ACTON 

*10,522 

*13,204 

*15,774 

50 

ARLINGTON 

8,890 

1 1 ,230 

13, 125 

48 

ASHLAND 

8,776 

11,511 

13,436 

53 

BEDFORD 

9,  134 

1 1 ,358 

13,354 

46 

BELL INGHAM 

6,684 

8,222 

9,468 

42 

BELMONT 

11,107 

13,601 

16,370 

47 

BEVERLY 

8 , 078 

9,838 

11 ,745 

45 

BOLTON 

9,544 

12,042 

14,573 

53 

BOSTON 

6,555 

7,881 

9 ,  1 00 

39 

BOXBOROUGH 

10,894 

13,964 

16,602 

52 

BRAINTREE 

7,968 

9 , 705 

1 1 ,412 

43 

BROOKLINE 

1 1 , 504 

14, 156 

16,527 

44 

BURLINGTON 

8,401 

10,518 

12, 328 

47 

CAMBRIDGE 

7,957 

9,718 

1 1 ,403 

43 

CANTON 

8,816 

10,822 

12,397 

41 

CARLISLE 

12,785 

15,994 

20 , 1 00 

57 

CHELSEA 

5,389 

6,432 

7,228 

34 

COHASSET 

12,745 

15,406 

18,497 

45 

CONCORD 

12, 176 

15,070 

18,450 

52 

DANVERS 

8,049 

9,971 

1 1 , 606 

44 

DEDHAM 

8,454 

10,545 

12,273 

45 

DOVER 

15,604 

18,895 

23,920 

53 

DUX BURY 

10, 102 

12, 197 

14,454 

43 

ESSEX 

7,264 

8,973 

10,1 05 

39 

EVERETT 

6,520 

8,068 

9,256 

42 

FOXBOROUGH 

8,060 

9,769 

11,181 

39 

FRAM INGHAM 

9,  137 

1 1 ,260 

13, 122 

44 

FRANKLIN 

6,831 

8,424 

9,985 

46 

GLOUCESTER 

7 , 602 

9,052 

10,270 

35 

HAMILTON 

9,415 

1 1 ,284 

12,845 

36 

HANOVER 

7,568 

9,291 

10,845 

43 

HINGHAM 

9,949 

12,057 

14,614 

47 

HOLBROOK 

6,317 

8,238 

9,526 

40 

HOLLISTON 

8,417 

1 0 , 388 

1 1 ,913 

42 

HOPKINTON 

8,527 

1 0 , 800 

12,514 

47 

HUDSON 

7,456 

9,257 

1 0 , 990 

47 

HULL 

6 , 270 

7,748 

9,049 

44 

IPSWICH 

8,  175 

10,227 

1 1 ,740 

44 

LEXINGTON 

12, 131 

14,845 

17,431 

44 

LINCOLN 

12,975 

16,000 

19,401 

50 

LITTLETON 

8 , 333 

10,515 

1 2 , 509 

50 

LYNN 

6,487 

7,947 

V  022 

39 

LYNNFIELD 

1 1 ,638 

1 3 , 992 

16,727 

44 

MALDEN 

7,  165 

8,951 

1 0 , 388 

45 

MANCHESTER 

12,032 

15, 147 

17,395 

45 

MARBLEHEAD 

1 1 ,619 

14, 122 

16,666 

43 

PER  CAPITA   INCOME  TRENDS 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

1979 

1981 

1983 

1979-1983 

MARLBOROUGH 

*7,679 

*9,563 

*1 1  ,294 

47 

MARSHFIELD 

7,961 

9,728 

1 1 , 440 

44 

MAYNARD 

7,614 

9,597 

1 1 ,432 

50 

MEDFIELD 

9 , 750 

12, 198 

14,458 

48 

MEDFORD 

7,  130 

8,855 

10,295 

44 

MEDWAY 

7,436 

9,  139 

10,895 

47 

MELROSE 

8,294 

10,251 

12,001 

45 

MIDDLETON 

7,912 

9,800 

1  1 , 523 

46 

MILFORD 

7,  124 

8,689 

9,912 

39 

MILLIS 

8,  118 

9,944 

11 ,826 

46 

MILTON 

9 , 640 

1 1 ,831 

13,881 

44 

NAHANT 

10,357 

1 2 , 609 

14,593 

41 

NATICK 

8,948 

1 1 ,273 

13,445 

50 

NEEDHAM 

1 1 ,580 

14,234 

16,846 

45 

NEWTON 

11 ,609 

14,235 

16,996 

46 

NORFOLK 

7,368 

9,  126 

10,955 

49 

NO.  READING 

8,084 

10,069 

12,022 

49 

NORWELL 

9,597 

1 1 ,741 

1 3 , 602 

42 

NORWOOD 

8,368 

10,269 

11 ,957 

43 

PEABODY 

■  7,728 

9,396 

10,716 

39 

PEMBROKE 

6,363 

7,962 

9,405 

43 

QUINCY 

7,652 

9,406 

10,841 

42 

RANDOLPH 

7,732 

9,589 

11 , 177 

45 

READING 

8 , 805 

10,917 

12,871 

46 

REVERE 

6 , 660 

8,  152 

9,  133 

37 

ROCKLAND 

5,908 

7,261 

8 , 405 

42 

ROCKPORT 

8,436 

10,296 

1 1 ,682 

38 

SALEM 

7 , 038 

8,718 

10,037 

43 

SAUGUS 

7 , 363 

8,972 

10,377 

41 

SCITUATE 

9,  128 

1 1 , 153 

12,964 

42 

SHARON 

10,349 

12,430 

14,496 

40 

SHERBORN 

13,474 

16,996 

20 , 299 

51 

SOMERVILLE 

6,349 

7,847 

9,  115 

44 

SOUTHBOROUGH 

9,622 

1 1 ,915 

14,365 

49 

STONEHAM 

8,078 

10, 143 

1 1 ,975 

48 

STOUGHTON 

7,425 

9 , 066 

1 0 , 430 

40 

STOW 

9,832 

12, 155 

14,475 

47 

SUDBURY 

12,063 

15, 163 

17,933 

49 

SWAMPSCOTT 

1 0 , 366 

1 2 , 325 

14,293 

38 

TOPSFIELD 

10,733 

12,840 

15,344 

43 

WAKEFIELD 

8 , 352 

1 0 , 420 

12,059 

44 

WALPOLE 

8,229 

9,903 

1 1 , 508 

40 

WALTHAM 

7,666 

9,490 

10,932 

43 

WATERTOWN 

8,180 

1 0 , 337 

1 1 ,928 

46 

WAYLAND 

13, 166 

16,220 

19, 163 

46 

WELLESLEY 

12, 158 

15,365 

18,355 

51 

PER  CAPITA   INCOME  TRENDS 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

1979 

1981 

1983 

1979-1983 

WENHAM 

*11 ,067 

*14, 134 

*  1 7 , 070 

34 

WESTON 

1 7 , 850 

2 1 , 90 1 

27,912 

56 

WESTWOOD 

10,929 

13,480 

15,865 

45 

WEYMOUTH 

7,557 

9,261 

10,849 

44 

WILMINGTON 

7,042 

8,790 

10,377 

47 

WINCHESTER 

1 1 ,292 

13,796 

16,372 

45 

WINTHROP 

7,934 

9,807 

1 1 ,386 

44 

WOBURN 

7,562 

9 , 352 

10,840 

43 

WRENTHAM 

6,651 

8,  142 

9,745 

47 

REGION 

AVERAGE 

9 , 030 

1 1 , 137 

13, 126 

45 

Source:     U.S.    Bureau  o-f  the  Census 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 

CITY  OR  TOWN  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984  1980-1984 


ACTON 

3.  6 

4.  2 

4.  8 

4.  1 

Z  .  7 

- 1 7 

ARLINGTON 

3.  6 

4 .  2 

4.  8 

4.  1 

2 .  9 

—  1 7 

ASHLAND 

4.  1 

4 .  7 

5 .  4 

4  .  / 

O  .  ^ 



— 

BEDFORD 

T  T 

o.  o 

3.  8 

A  T 
*t  .  O 

o .  / 

^ .  o 

— ^  1 

BELL INGHAM 

Oa  O 

Q  T 

7  '7 

3  .  U 

— ^  X 

BELMONT 

O. 

A  B" 

*t .  u 

O  .  7 

'7  7 

—  ^  I 

cit  vtKL  Y 

/L  a 

5.5 

O  .  O 

O  .  U 

A  T 

—  to 
i  u 

oUL 1  UN 

Q 

^  «  O 

O  o  / 

A  Q 

O  .  / 

^  .  O 

•  7 

DnCTDM 

O.  T 

7  O 

O  f1 
7  .  U 

7  Q 

tJ  .  O 

dU  A  pUrvULJon 

u « u 

U  B  u 

r'1  1*1 
U  •  U 

1  "7 
1  .  ,^ 

n  Q 
u  •  s 

o .  ^ 

/  .  1 

A  1 
O  .  1 

A  T 

DPtUUrsL.  I  INC. 

A  A 

A  T 

O  . 

—  ?  1 

oUr\L.  i  No  !  UlN 

A  A 

«  -T 
U  .  O 

A 

O  . 

— 

PAMQD  T  T\e2C 

5.  1 

a 

u .  o 

7 

=;  7 

A  (*^ 

— 

P^MTHM 
UHIN  1  UlN 

A  "7 

*T  .  ^ 

A  Q 

«J  .  U 

A  7 

O  .  O 

—  ^  i. 

p  ACI    T  CI  C 

^  Q 

U  a  C 

o .  / 

/  .  O 

u. 

O  •  D 

A 

PLJCI  CCA 

Q  O 

1  U .  1 

1  1  .  U 

1  U .  U 

/  .  1 

—  1  0 

—  1  7 

pr^t_i/\eccT 
CUHASSET 

A  cr 

D.  1 

5.9 

5.  1 

0  .  ^ 

—22 

L/UINUUKU 

v>a  0 

-->  •  Zt 

3.0 

0  1 

_  1  0 
—  1  7 

DANvERS 

4.0 

4 .  6 

5 .  3 

5 .  1 

3 .  7 

—  / 

DcDHftn 

4 »  4 

5.  0 

5.7 

4 9 

3 .  4 

—23 

UUvbK 

.  8 

T  -r 

3 .  3 

3 .  7 

3 .  2 

^ .  ^ 

—2 1 

DUadURY 

S.  2 

5.9 

6 .  8 

5 .  9 

4.1 

-21 

ESSEX 

4,  9 

5.  7 

6.  9 

6.  0 

4 .  4 

-10 

EVERETT 

7.7 

8.  8 

10.0 

8.  7 

6.  2 

— 19 

FOXBOROUGH 

4 .  7 

5.  4 

6.  1 

5.  3 

3.  7 

-21 

FRftnlNBHftn 

3.  6 

4 .  1 

4 .  7 

4.  1 

2 . 8 

-22 

FRANKLIN 

5.  8 

6c  6 

7.  6 

6.  6 

4 . 6 

-21 

GLOUCESTER 

8.  1 

9.  3 

11.2 

9.  8 

7.  2 

- 1  1 

HAMI LTDN 

3.  0 

3.  4 

3.  9 

3 .  7 

2 .  7 

- 1 0 

HANOVER 

4,  1 

4.  7 

5 .  3 

4.  6 

3.  2 

H  i  iNoMMri 

D  .  O 

O.  U 

"7  /I 

6.4 

—  <£.U 

HOLBROOK 

5.6 

6.4 

7.3 

6.3 

6,3 

13 

HOLLISTON 

3.  1 

3.  6 

4.  1 

3.5 

2 .  5 

-19 

HOPKINTON 

3.8 

5.6 

6.0 

3.8 

2.7 

-29 

HUDSON 

4.3 

5.6 

4.  3 

3.0 

-6 

HULL 

9.0 

10.2 

11.6 

10.1 

7.2 

-20 

IPSWICH 

5.7 

6.  2 

8.  0 

6.  1 

4.4 

-23 

LEXINGTON 

3.4 

3.9 

4.5 

3.  9 

2.7 

-21 

LINCOLN 

4.0 

4.  6 

5.2 

4.5 

3.  1 

-23 

LITTLETON 

4.8 

5.5 

7.4 

4.  0 

2.8 

-42 

LYNN 

5.  7 

6.  6 

7.5 

6.  5 

4.5 

-21 

LYNNFIELD 

3.3 

3.8 

4.4 

3.8 

2.6 

-21 

MALDEN 

5.  5 

6.3 

7.2 

6.  2 

4.4 

-20 

MANCHESTER 

3.6 

4.  1 

4.7 

4.5 

3 .  3 

-8 

MARBLEHEAD 

4.8 

4.2 

6.3 

6.  0 

4.3 

-10 

CITY  OR  TOWN 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 


3  1 

4.  2 

5.  5 

4.  2 

3 .  0 

-3 

5 .  6 

6.5 

7 .  4 

6.  4 

4 .  5 

-20 

4 .  2 

5 .  7 

7 .  4 

5.  7 

4.  0 

-3 

3.  2 

3.  6 

4.  2 

3 .  6 

2.  5 

-22 

MEDFORD 

5.  2 

5.  9 

6.  8 

5.  9 

4.  1 

-21 

MEDWAY 

4.  0 

4.  5 

5.  2 

4.  5 

3.  1 

-23 

MELROSE 

4.  5 

5.  1 

5.  9 

5.  1 

3.  5 

-22 

M  T  DDLETON 

4.  5 

5.  2 

5.  9 

5.  7 

4.  1 

-9 

MILFORD 

7.  3 

10,4 

11.2 

7.  3 

5.  1 

-30 

MILL  IS 

4.  1 

4.  7 

5.  4 

4.  6 

3.  2 

-22 

MILTON 

4.  0 

4.  5 

5.  2 

4.  5 

3.  1 

-23 

NAHANT 

3.5 

4.  0 

4.  6 

4.  0 

2.  8 

-20 

NATICK 

3.4 

3.9 

4.  4 

3.  8 

2.  7 

-21 

NEEDHAM 

3.  5 

4.  0 

4.  6 

4.  0 

2.  8 

-20 

NEWTON 

3.7 

4.  3 

4.  9 

4.  2 

2.  9 

-22 

NORFOLK 

3.  8 

4.  4 

5.  0 

4.  3 

3.  0 

NO.  READING 

4.  I 

4.  7 

5.  4 

4.  7 

-20 

NORWELL 

3.  0 

3.^5 

4.  0 

3.  4 

2.  4 

-20 

NORWOOD 

4.0 

4.  6 

5.  2 

4.  5 

3.  1 

-23 

PEABODY 

6.  3 

7.  3 

7.  0 

5.  0 

-9 

PEMBROKE 

7.  0 

8.  0 

9.  1 

7 .  9 

5 .  6 

-20 

QU I NCY 

5.  1 

5.  9 

6.  7 

5 .  8 

4 .  1 

—20 

RANDOLPH 

5.  0 

S.  7 

6 .  5 

5 .  6 

3 .  9 

READ  I MG 

o .  o 

*T  ■  ^ 

A  fl 

*T  .  O 

A  1 

■dm  m  7 

REVERE 

7 .  6 

8.  7 

9.  9 

w .  a 

ROCKLAND 

7.  7 

8.  8 

10.0 

8.  7 

6.  1 

—2 1 

ROCKPORT 

8.  4 

9.  6 

11.5 

10.  1 

7 .  4 

- 1 2 

SALEM 

5.  2 

5.  9 

6.  8 

6.  5 

4 .  7 

—  10 

SAUGUS 

4.  4 

5.  1 

5.  8 

5.  0 

3.  5 

-20 

gr I TUATE 

4 .  9 

5.  7 

6 .  5 

5 .  6 

3 .  9 

—20 

SHARON 

4 .  8 

5.  5 

6.  3 

5 .  5 

3 .  8 

—21 

1 . 5 

1 .  7 

2.  0 

1  .  7 

1  . 2 

-20 

SOMERVILLE 

5.  7 

6.  5 

7.  4 

6.  4 

4 .  5 

-21 

SOUTHBOROUGH 

3.  1 

4.  1 

5.  4 

4.  1 

2.  9 

-6 

STONEHAM 

3.5 

4.  0 

4.6 

4.0 

2.8 

-20 

STOUGHTON 

5.  9 

6.8 

7.8 

6.  7 

4.7 

-20 

STOW 

2.4 

3.2 

4.3 

2 .  3 

-4 

SUDBURY 

3 .  5 

4.0 

4.6 

3.9 

2.7 

SWAMPSCOTT 

3.7 

4.3 

4.9 

4.  7 

3.4 

-8 

TOPSFIELD 

2.  9 

3.3 

3.8 

3.  6 

2.6 

-10 

WAKEFIELD 

5.0 

5.7 

6.5 

5.6 

3.9 

—  22 

WALPOLE 

4.  1 

4.  7 

5.4 

4.7 

3.  3 

-20 

WALTHAM 

3.9 

4.  5 

5.2 

4.4 

3.  1 

-21 

WATERTOWN 

3.  8 

4.4 

5.  0 

4.3 

3.0 

-21 

WAYLAND 

3.0 

3.  4 

3.9 

3.  4 

2.3 

-23 

WELLESLEY 

3.  9 

4.5 

5.  1 

4.  4 

3.  1 

-20 

CITY  OR  TOWN 


1980 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 


1981 


1982 


198:3 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 
1984  1980-1984 


WENHAM 

WESTON 

WESTWOOD 

WEYMOUTH 

WILMINGTON 

WINCHESTER 

WINTHROP 

WOBURN 

WRENTHAM 


2.7 
1.4 
2.6 
5.5 
5.2 
3.2 
5.2 
3.3 
5.0 


3.  1 
1 .  6 
3.0 
6.  3 
5.9 
3.6 
6.0 
3.8 
5.7 


3.  6 
1.9 

3.  5 
7.2 
6.8 

4.  2 
6.9 
4.4 
6.  5 


3.  4 
1  .  6 
3.  0 
6.  2 
5.  8 
3.6 
5.9 
8.9 
5.6 


-7 
•21 
■19 

•20 
•21 
■22 
•19 
■21 
•22 


REGION 
AVERAGE 


6.0 


3.6 


-18 


Source:     Massachusetts  Division  o-f  Employment  Security. 


RECENT  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

1980 

1981 

1  oor> 
itbZ 

1  BBT 

1  70'd 

1  OBA 
17B^ 

1 OBA— 1 OBA 
1  7BU    i  70*T 

ACTON 

o  ,  x/v 

7 , 162 

T  BAA 

/  ,  o^*t 

46 

ARL2NUTON 

7  f  eeo 

/  ,  3*rT 

T  TBI 

/  ,  07  1 

7  ,  985 

a  c^T 

B  ,  OA.) 

1 3 

ASHLAND 

3  ,540 

3 , 596 

o ,  a*t*t 

T  ABA 

o ,  ova 

DbUr  urci/ 

22 , 055 

9T  A^R 
AO , tSB 

20 

DcLL  1  NurlHTI 

1  BOB 

1     B'9 1 
1  ,  B^l 

1  ^  999 

A  ,  A73 

A  1 

DcLnONT 

e ,  0^7 

L.  A^B 

A     1  SB 

a ,  1B7 

A  ABI 

a ,  a7 1 

A 

1 O , 1 

13 , 402 

1 3  599 

BOLTON 

1  ATA 

7B^ 

1  AT*C 

1  ,  AV^/ 

1  B 
IB 

BOSTON 

91a, oao 

^T"?  TBB 
3oA , 077 

3 

^^B 

456 

514 

"8 

dKAINTK^C 

23t 141 

24 , 404 

24 , 855 

26 , 006 

"ST     TA 1 

a7 , 7el 

20 

DKUUis^  i  rat 

1 7  f 1 12 

1 7 ,Z7o 

16,758 

IT  TIT 

1  T  BBA 

1 / , 7Ba 

3 

Dl  IDI    T  kJfSTnU 
DUKL.  1  No  1  UTl 

26  f  904 

31 , 529 

32 , 625 

34 , 977 

TT    T  1  A 

o7 , o le 

39 

U AMBn 1 Doc 

92 ( 044 

92 , 363 

90 , 602 

90 , 701 

96 , 192 

S 

CANTON 

13 f  70S 

13, 853 

13, 184 

13, 445 

14,494 

6 

r^ADl  TCI  CT 

Art's 

458 

3aA 

^T^ 

T'9 
^A 

CHELSEA 

T  f  eo/ 

e  •c'7rt 

O    1  7B 

a  AAA 

7 ,  aau 

a  BA 1 

7  ,  B*»  1 

"9 
A 

r^niJACCCT 

1  aoi 

1  f  B7  1 

1  0*7^ 

1  ,973 

O  i^T7 

r>    A1  "9 
A  ,  U  1  A 

'i    1  AB 
A  ,  1  '^B 

14 

9  f  827 

1  t\  ^B*? 

11, ^VB 

1 1  487 

1  1  BBA 
11, 77^ 

■9  "9 
AA 

iJMri  V  tf^  3 

f / ^o 

1  ^    T1  "5 
19,  t 

1      1  ae 
1 a , 1 BO 

1 a , 7Ai 

IB     1  ^B 

1 B , 1 37 

1 5 

DEDHAM 

12  f 184 

11, Boa 

1 1  094 

1  O  ^BB 
1 A , 3BB 

T 

DOVER 

6S3 

i.rtrt 

ABA 

a^v 

^TO 

3/7 

^BB 

37B 

«a 

"~B 

DUX BURY 

wwA0wr%  I 

1 1453 

1  ,  573 

1 , 558 

1  ,  505 

1  ,  747 

AW 

ESSEX 

746 

820 

779 

782 

865 

1 6 

EVERETT 

13* 163 

13, 094 

13, 109 

13,384 

13, 605 

3 

FOX BOROUGH 

8,311 

8,663 

8  943 

8,621 

8,851 

FR AM I NGHAM 

40 , 1 36 

40  103 

39,031 

42 , 687 

47 , 395 

18 

FR ANKL I N 

3,960 

3,949 

3  940 

3  ,  897 

4,212 

GLOUCESTER 

12,303 

12,559 

1 1  965 

11, 785 

12,352 

HAMILTON 

1  ,  168 

1  ,  109 

1  ,  180 

1  ,  185 

1  , 640 

40 

HANOVER 

5,657 

5,556 

5  467 

5  506 

5 , 960 

H I NGHAM 

7,482 

7 , 528 

7  ,  603 

7 , 945 

8,  925 

1  a 

1  7 

HOLBROOK 

2,534 

2,319 

A  ,  ^VB 

9  TAP 

A  ,  0<^B 

A  ,  A  /  3 

—  1  A 

HOLLISTON 

2,888 

3,*  081 

3,161 

3,175 

3,557 

23 

HOPKINTON 

1,885 

1,960 

1,914 

2,080 

2,443 

30 

HUDSON 

5,224 

4,719 

6,265 

6,079 

6,626 

27 

HULL 

1,398 

1,321 

1,268 

1  ,254 

1,219 

-13 

IPSWICH 

2,256 

2,131 

2,083 

2,139 

2,281 

1 

LEXINGTON 

17,295 

17,372 

18,202 

19,049 

17,377 

0 

LINCOLN 

1,374 

1,535 

1,589 

1  ,626 

1,302 

-5 

LITTLETON 

2,837 

2,711 

2,809 

2,800 

3,301 

16 

LYNN 

37,070 

36,570 

34,961 

34,495 

35,507 

-4 

LYNNFIELD 

2,918 

3,535 

3,548 

3,854 

4,065 

39 

MALDEN 

18,314 

17,465 

17,794 

17,997 

18,568 

I 

MANCHESTER 

1,041 

1,063 

1,210 

1,151 

1  ,007 

-3 

MARBLEHEAD 

4,345 

4,482 

4,476 

4,438 

4,613 

6 

MARLBOROUGH 

13,483 

12,268 

12,056 

12,112 

12,085 

-10 

RECENT  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 



1984 

—   

1980-1984 

 -— 

MARSHFIELD 

2,937 

2,729 

2,855 

3,  168 

3,470 

18 

MAYNARD 

IS, 926 

16,876 

12,575 

12,796 

14,683 

-8 

MEDFIELD 

3,332 

3,298 

3,239 

3,394 

3,503 

5 

MEOFORO 

13,176 

15,390 

14,649 

15,254 

15,912 

5 

MEOWAY 

1,466 

1,478 

1,641 

1,710 

1,939 

32 

MELROSE 

S,964 

5,915 

6,010 

5,991 

6,076 

2 

MIODLETON 

1,725 

1,812 

1,862 

2,112 

2,582 

50 

MILFORD 

7,186 

7,067 

7,876 

8,411 

9,482 

32 

MILLIS 

1,393 

1,484 

1,305 

1 ,368 

1,662 

4 

MILTON 

4,904 

4,538 

4,490 

4,446 

4,697 

-4 

NAHANT 

306 

487 

436 

404 

419 

-17 

NATICK 

13,362 

16,431 

16,100 

15,800 

17,196 

10 

NEEOHAM 

14,733 

14,846 

15,047 

18,506 

18,561 

26 

NEMTON 

41,175 

43,523 

41,858 

42,095 

48,209 

17 

NORFOLK 

1,092 

1,140 

1,355 

1,737 

1,914 

75 

NO.  READING 

2,598 

2,576 

2,585 

2,832 

3,141 

21 

NORWELL 

2,196 

2,237 

2,377 

2,992 

3,384 

54 

NORWOOD 

22,654 

23,123 

21,363 

21,251 

21,650 

-4 

PEABOOY 

15,491 

15,664 

15,636 

15,921 

16,559 

7 

PEMBROKE 

1,301 

1  ,612 

2,019 

2,396 

2,584 

99 

QUINCY 

34,109 

33,340 

34,023 

34,575 

39,348 

15 

RANDOLPH 

7,851 

7,713 

7,950 

8,722 

9,592 

22 

READING 

4,830 

4,942 

5,114 

5,009 

5,359 

11 

REVERE 

7,644 

7,543 

7,259 

7,277 

6,684 

-13 

ROCKLAND 

5,006 

5,232 

5,019 

5,165 

5,542 

11 

ROCKPORT 

1 ,470 

1,365 

1 ,355 

1 ,407 

1 ,342 

-9 

SALEM 

20,262 

19,333 

18,768 

18,780 

20,015 

-1 

SAUGU8 

8,121 

8,082 

8,327 

8,468 

8,704 

7 

SCITUATE 

2,767 

2,714 

2,794 

2,866 

3,077 

11 

SHARON 

2,417 

2,720 

2,700 

2,882 

3,137 

30 

SHERBORN 

330 

358 

373 

389 

469 

42 

SOMERVILLE 

17,949 

17,304 

17,821 

18,724 

19,550 

9 

SOUTHBOROUGH 

3,439 

3,306 

3,088 

3,149 

3,263 

-5 

STONEHAM 

6,647 

5,855 

5,967 

6,207 

6,486 

-2 

STOUGHTON 

8,135 

8,643 

8,642 

9,767 

10, 118 

24 

STOW 

805 

795 

727 

977 

1  ,070 

33 

SUDBURY 

7,186 

6,571 

6,711 

7,425 

8,056 

12 

SWAMPSCOTT 

2,777 

2,824 

2,771 

2,816 

2,882 

4 

TOPSFIELD 

1,246 

1,262 

1,391 

1,466 

1,586 

27 

WAKEFIELD 

10,885 

11,405 

11,177 

12,078 

12,341 

13 

WALPOLE 

8,182 

7,898 

7,648 

7,569 

7,720 

-6 

WALTHAM 

60,857 

61,033 

61 ,865 

59,189 

59,521 

-2 

WATERTOWN 

16,763 

16,635 

16,555 

16,935 

18,536 

11 

WAYLAND 

2,948 

2,958 

2,796 

2,903 

3,233 

10 

WELLESLEY 

16,117 

15,871 

15,774 

15,745 

17,118 

6 

WENHAM 

498 

523 

514 

524 

519 

4 

WESTON 

3,147 

3,083 

2,991 

3,  140 

3,593 

14 

RECENT  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
FOR  MAPC  COMMUNITIES 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

19S0 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1980-1984 

WESTWOOD 

S,060 

3,479 

3,678 

3,670 

6,393 

26 

WEYMOUTH 

13,006 

13,034 

13,233 

13,362 

14,133 

9 

WILMINGTON 

13,279 

13,849 

16,391 

17,963 

21,831 

43 

WINCHESTER 

3,394 

3,212 

3,393 

3,369 

3,761 

7 

WINTHROP 

2,636 

2,634 

2,704 

2,716 

2,832 

7 

WOBURN 

24,126 

24,463 

23,649 

27,386 

31,332 

31 

WRENTHAM 

4,136 

4,136 

4,108 

4,220 

4,273 

3 

MAPC  REGION 

1,306,371 

1,317,846 

1,309,403 

1,346,236 

1,633,179 

9 

Sourcai       M«ss«chu«sttB  Division  of  Employmant  Sacurity. 


COUNCIL  MEMBERSHIP 


MAPC 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 

no  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  (617)-451-2770 

ser\;ng  101  Cities  ^  Towns  m  Metropolitan  Bo>ton 
This  Committee  was  elected  May  21,  1986 

#  -  Minorities 

*  -  Elected  officials  or  designees 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
1986-1987 


*Frank  E.  Baxter,  CHAIRMAN 


-  private 
(insurance' 


jFranklin  G.  Ching,  VICE-CHAIRMAN    -  private 

*engineer] 


*Marjorie  A.  Davis,  SECRETARY 


*  Martha  Gjesteby,  TREASURER 


^arol  Bibb ins 


*  Elizabeth  A.  Bransfield 


?yoseph  Brevard 


*  Richard  Dimino 


18  Sunset  Drive 
Burlington,  MA  01803 

TELEPHONE:  273-5038 

25  Ranger  Road 
Natick,  MA  01760 

TELEPHONE:  357-8145 

143  Grapevine  Road 
Wenham,  MA  01984 

TELEPHONE:  468-2261 

Old  Pasture  Road 
Cohasset,  MA  02025 

TELEPHONE:  383-1614' 

private  141  Foster  Street 

(public  relations)     Littleton,  MA  01460 

TELEPHONE:  1-493-4506 


elected  official 
(Selectman) 


-  elected  official 
(education) 


-  publ  ic/munic. 
(teacher) 


49  Pleasant  Street 
S.  Natick,  MA  01760 

TELEPHONE:  651-7260 


-  private  44  Ridge  Avenue 

(planning  consul tant)Newton  Center,  MA  02159 

TELEPHONE:  527-1731-242-6000 

-publ ic/munic.  Commissioner 
(traffic  commissioner)   Traffic  &  Parking  Dept. 

Room  721,  City  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02201 


TELEPHONE:  725-4488 


Uilliam  C- Sa^sver  President  Frank  E.  Baxter,  ^  ice-President  Marione  A.  Da\  is  Secretar\  Franklin  C.  Ching,  Treasurer 


-2- 


*  Richard  Easier 


publ  ic/munic. 
(planner) 


Transportation  Coordinator 
City  Hall  Annex 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 


TELEPHONE:  498-9034 


Robert  L.  Farrell,  Chairman 

DESIGNEE:    Marc  Webb          -  publ ic/munic. 

(planner) 


Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
9th  Floor,  City  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02201 


TELEPHONE:  722-4300 


William  Geary,  Commissioner 

DESIGNEE:    Julia  O'Brien        -  publ ic/munic. 

(planner) 


Metropolitan  District  Commission 
20  Somerset  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 


TELEPHONE:  727-9693 


Richard  Giesser,  Chairman 
DESIGNEE:    Norman  Faramelli    -  public/state 

(planner) 


Mass.  Port  Authority 
10  Park  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02116-3971 


#  Marvin  Gil  more 


quasi -publ ic 
(public  cfdmin. 


TELEPHONE:  973-5390 

26  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 


Mollie  Hirshberg 


*Steven  Keough 


private  sector 
(education) 


private  sector 
(lawyer) 


TELEPHONE:  442-2114 

156  Monroe  Road 
Quincy,  MA  02169 

TELEPHONE:  472-2527 

56  Summer  Street 
Maynard,  MA  01754  . 


*Alan  McClennen,  Jr. 


-  publ ic/munic. 
(Comm.  Devel.  Director) 


Frederick  Salvucci,  Chairman 

DESIGNEE:    Ann  Hershfang        -  public/state 

(transportation  official 


TELEPHONE:    723-8700  xl065 

Dir.  of  Plan.  &  Comm.  Devel . 
Town  Hall 

Arlington,  MA  02174 

TELEPHONE:    646-1000  x4132 

Mass.  Bay  Transportation  Auth. 
10  Park  Plaza,  Rm.  3510 
Boston,  MA  02116-3969 


TELEPHONE:  973-7030 

973-7000  (Chrm.) 


William  C.  Sawyer 


-  private 
(lawyer) 


15  Spring  Hill  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 


TELEPHONE:  523-1800 


'William  Sequino,  Jr. 


■  publ ic/munic. 
(Town  Administrator] 


Town  Administrator 
Town  Hall 

Stoneham,  MA  02180 


Stanley  Siegel ,  P.E. 


-  publ ic/munic. 
(transp.  planner] 


TELEPHONE:  438-7775 

466  Park  Drive 
Boston,  MA  02215 

TELEPHONE:  725-3070 


Craig  Stepno 


public  official 
(spec,  district) 


186  Glenellen  Road 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


TELEPHONE:  722-1415 


Elizabeth  Sternberg 


publ ic/munic. 
(grants  administrator) 


Asst.  Grants  Administrator 
Grants  Administration  Office 
Forbes  Building 
41  Washington  Street 
Gloucester,  MA  01930 


*Stanley  J.  Supeck 


publ ic/muni c. 
(com.  dev.  planner) 


TELEPHONE:  281-3008 

Community  Development  Auth. 
Frank  D.  Walker  Building 
255  Main  Street 
Marlborough,  MA  01752 

TELEPHONE:  485-1600 


Robert  T.  Tierney,  Commissioner 
DESIGNEE:    Michael  E.  Meyer,  Ph.D.  public/state 

(engineer) 


Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Works 
10  Park  Plaza  -  4th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02116-3973 


Ronald  G.  Vokey,  Jr, 


publ ic/munic. 
(planner) 


TELEPHONE:  973-7310 

973-7800  (Comm.) 

Planning  Director 
City  Hall 
Waltham,  MA  02154 


25  members 


TELEPHONE:    893-4040  x286 


7  private  sector  (incl.  2  minority) 
18  public  sector  (incl.  1  minority) 
(incl.  3  in  education) 
14  elected  officais  or  designees 
11  others 


8  females 
17  males 


Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 

no  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  (617)-451-2770 

Serving  101  Cities  S.  Towns  in  \1etropoli(an  Boston 


TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS 
(December,  1985) 


Mr.  George  B.  Bailey,  Chairman 
Ms.  Patricia  Bennett 
Ms.  Catalina  Garzon 

Ms.  Katherine  Bradbury 

Mr.  Michael  Campbell 

Ms.  Marilyn  A.  Col  umbo 
Mr.  Bernard  Cooper 
Mr.  Jay  J.  Donovan 
Mr.  Norman  Faramelli 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Ford 


74  Glendale  Road 
Sharon,  MA  02067 
769-6500 

133  Annursnac  Hill  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 
863-5500  X2761 

Dept.  of  Commerce  &  Development 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA  02202 
727-3206 

Research  Department 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

600  Atlantic  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02106 

973-3000  X3192 

Planning  Department 
City  Hall 

Somerville,  MA  02144 
625-6600  Ext.  210 

232  Webster  Street,  P.O.  Box  125 

Hanover,  MA  02339 

247-5108 

Norwood  Memorial  Municipal  Bldg. 

Norwood,  MA  02062 

762-1240 

12  Jones  Avenue 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
658-6594 

MassPort  Authority 
10  Park  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02116-39716 
973-5390 

45  Bromfield  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
542-7575 


\V illiam  C.  Sawver  Presicent 


Frank  E.  Baxter,  Vice-President 


Mariorie  A,  Davis  Secretarv 


FranKiin  C 
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Mr.  Martin  Goldstein 


Rep.  Barbara  Gray 


Rev.  Michael  F.  Groden 


Mr.  David  W.  Jackson 


Mr.  Joseph  Kellogg 


Mr.  Michael  Lipof 


Mr.  John  Mahoney 


Mr.  Paul  Rupp 


Mr.  Craig  Stepno 


Mr.  H.  Alan  Tubman 


One  Kendal"!  Street,  Ext. 
Walpole,  MA  02081 
1-881-1600 

220  Edmands  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
722-2380 

Ex.  Dir.  of  the  Plan.  Off.  for  Urban 
Affairs,  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
25  Union  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
227-2200 

362  Wolcott  Street 
Auburndale,  MA  02166 
262-3200 

Conmunity  Development  Dept. 
City  Hall  Annex 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
498-9034 

25  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116 
1-655-0345  or  1-653-5100 

Mgr.  of  Comm.  Development 
Town  Hall 
Danvers,  MA  01923 
1-777-0001 

Dir.  of  Off.  of  Plan.  &  Comm.  Develop. 
City  Hall 
Revere,  MA  02151 
284-3600 

186  Glenellen  Road 
West  Roxbury,  MA  02132 
722-1415 

33  Western  Avenue 
Hull ,  MA  02045 
357-9110 


MAPC  Membership 
19  CITIES 


CITY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ADDRESS 


BEVERLY 


Peter  Phillips 


Planning  Director 
City  Hall 

Beverly,  MA  01915 
927-0026 


BOSTON 


Richard  Dimino 


Commissioner 

Traffic  &  Parking  Dept. 

City  Hall,  Room  721 

Boston,  MA  02201 

725-4488 


CAMBRIDGE 


Richard  Easier 


Transportaton  Coordinator 
City  Hall  Annex 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
498-9034 


CHELSEA 


Robert  J.  Luongo 


Mayor's  Office 
Community  Development 
City  Hall 

Chelsea,  MA  02150 
884-0700 


EVERETT 


Stephen  McGoldrick 


Asst.  Director 
Mayor's  Office  of  Comm. 
City  Hall 
Everett,  MA  02149 
389-2100  Ext.  61 


Dev 


GLOUCESTER 


Elizabeth  Sternberg 


Asst.  Grants  Administrator 
Grants  Administration  Office 
18  Dale  Avenue 
Gloucester,  MA  01930 
1-281-3008 


LYNN 


Peter  DeVeau 


Deputy  Director 

Lynn  Office  of  Econ.  Dev. 

One  Market  Street  Suite  4 

Lynn,  MA  01901 

592-2361 


MALDEN 


Samuel  E.  Reinherz 


155  Main  Street 
Maiden,  MA  02148 
321-2700 


MARLBOROUGH 


Stanley  J.  Supeck 


Commmunity  Development  Auth, 
Frank  D.  Walker  Bui Iding 
255  Main  Street 
Marlborough,  MA  01752 
485-0137 


MEDFORD 


John  Ghiloni 


City  Manager 
City  Hall 
Medford,  MA  02155 
396-5500 


-  2  - 


CITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

MELROSE  James  P.  Ferraro 

NEWTON  David  W.  Jackson 

PEABODY  Jeffery  A.  Luxenberg 

QUINCY  James  E.  Lydon 

REVERE  Paul  Rupp 

SALEM  Gerard  P.  Kavanaugh 

SOMERVILLE  Thomas  Pelham 

WALTHAM  Ronald  G.  Vokey,  Jr. 

WOBURN  Patricia  A.  Brady 


ADDRESS 

81  Albion  Street 
Melrose,  MA  02176 
665-8636 

362  Wolcott  Street 
Auburndale,  MA  02166 
262-3200 

Senior  Planner 
Community  Develop.  Dept. 
City  Hall 
Peabody,  MA  01960 
532-3000  X391 

Planning  Director 

Dept.  of  Ping.  &  Comm.  Dev. 

City  Hall  Annex 

Quincy,  MA  02169 

773-1380 

Office  Ping.  &  Com.  Dev. 
City  Hall 
Revere,  MA  02151 
284-3600 

City  Planner 
One  Salem  Green 
Salem,  MA  01970 
744-4580 

Director,  Office  of  Ping, 
and  Community  Development 
City  Hall 

Somerville,  MA  02143 
625-6600 

Planning  Director 
City  Hall 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
893-4040  X286 

Conservation  Director 

Plymton  School  Bldg.,  2nd  Fir. 

Plymton  Street 

Woburn,  MA  01801 

933-0700 
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82  Towns 


TOWN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ADDRESS 


ACTON 


Wi 1 1 iam  C.  Sawyer 


15  Spring  Hi  1 1  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 
523-1800 


ARLINGTON 


Alan  McClennen,  Jr. 


Director,  Office  of  Planning 
and  Community  Development 
Town  Hal  1 

Arlington,  MA  02174 
643-6700 


ASHLAND 


Albert  Porter 


31  Indian  Spring  Road 
Ashland,  MA  01721 
881-4743 


BEDFORD 


Richard  Joly 


Planning  Director 
Planning  Department 
314  The  Great  Road 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
275-1548 


BELLINGHAM 


BELMONT 


Carl  Rosenlund 


M.  Perry  Chapman 


27  High  Street 
Bellingham,  MA  02019 
1  (800)  982-2260 

101  Stults  Road 
Belmont,  MA  02178 
926-3300 


BOLTON 


BOXBOROUGH 


Kenneth  Swanton 


Bruce  Taylor 


Ballvil le  Road 
Bolton,  MA  01740 
365-7463  &  493-3038(8) 

333  Depot  Road 
Boxborough,  MA  01719 
661-1840  X2216 


BRAINTREE 


Mrs.  Carol  Richmond 


11  Daniel  Road 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
843-4205 


BROOKLINE 


John  E.  Woodward,  Jr. 


Planning  Director 
Town  Hal  1 

Brookline,  MA  02146 
232-9000 


BURLINGTON 


Frank  E.  Baxter 


18  Sunset  Drive 
Burlington,  MA  01803 
273-5038 


CANTON 


Thomas  E.  Gecewicz 


50  Will  Drive,  Apt.  78 
Canton,  MA  02021 
848-1870  X140 
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TOWN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ADDRESS 


CARLISLE 


Katharine  A.  Kulmala 


80  Russell  Street 
Carlisle,  MA  01741 
369-9383 


COHASSET 


Martha  Gjesteby 


Old  Pasture  Road 
Cohasset,  MA  02025 
383-1614 


CONCORD 


Patricia  Bennett 


133  Annursnac  Hill  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 
863-5500  X2761 


DANVERS 


John  F.  Mahoney 


Mgr.  of  Comm.  Development 
Town  Hal  1 
Danvers,  MA  01923 
1-777-0001 


DEDHAM 


Jacquelyn  K.  Blasi 


6  Volk  Road 
Dedham,  MA  02026 
329-9390 


DOVER 


Sylvia  Perry 


40  Pleasant  Street 
Dover,  MA  02030 
785-0063 


DUXBURY 


Glenn  T.  Rowland 


40  Upland  Road 
Duxbury,  MA  02332 
494-2972 


ESSEX 


Patricia  Pierce- 
Bjork  lund 


Spring  Street 
Essex,  MA  01929 
768-7310 


FOXBOROUGH 


Joseph  Sheehan,  Jr. 


17  Samson  Road 
Foxborough,  MA  02035 


FRAMINGHAM 


Rep.  Barbara  Gray 


220  Edmands  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
722-2380 


FRANKLIN 


James  H.  Nash 


95  Forest  Street 
Franklin,  MA  02038 
344-1400 


HAMILTON 


Helen  R.  Boyles 


Town  Clerk 
Town  Hal  1 

Hamilton,  MA  01936 
468-4455 
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TOWN 


HANOVER 


H INGHAM 


HOLBROOK 


HOLLISTON 


HOPKINTON 


HUDSON 


HULL 


IPSWICH 


LEXINGTON 


LINCOLN 


LITTLETON 


LYNNFIELD 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Marilyn  A.  Colombo 

Kenneth  E.  Moll 
Stewart  McKay 
Richard  H.  Brown 

Penny  M.  Manchester 

Richard  Gelpke 

H.  Alan  Tubman 

Wi 1 1 iam  E.  Bingham 

Angela  Frick 

Wi 1 1 iam  Constable 

Carol  Bibbins 

John  E.  Redman 


ADDRESS 

232  Webster  Street 
Box  125 

Hanover,  MA  02339 
638-4342 

48  Prospect  Street 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
749-5434(H)-826-7314(B) 

16  Weston  Avenue 
Holbrook,  MA  02343 
357-8400  X413 

Planning  Director 
Planning  Board 
Town  Hall 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 
431-1019 

Chrm.,  Board  ofSelectmen 
Town  Hall 

Hopkinton,  MA  01748 
435-3781 

53  Lakeside  Avenue 
Hudson,  MA  01749 
929-8558 

33  Western  Avenue 
Hull,  MA  02045 
357-9110 

32  Mullholland  Drive 
Ipswich,  MA  01938 
357-8220 

9  Tavern  Lane 
Lexington,  MA  02173 
862-5629 

Lincoln  Road 
Lincoln,  MA  01773 
542-3164 

141  Foster  Street 
Littleton,  MA  01460 
1-493-8766 

Board  of  Selectmen 
Town  Hal  1 

Lynnfield,  MA  01940 
593-2653 
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TOWN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ADDRESS 


MANCHESTER 


MARBLEHEAD 


Mrs.  Joan  Brown 


James  Bishop 


Boardman  Avenue 
Manchester,  MA  01944 
451-2500 

55  Village  Street 
Marblerhead,  MA  01945 
1-631-9000 


MARSHFIELD 


Frank  R.  Kelly 


1  Valley  Path 
Marshfield,  MA  02050 
834-8639 


MAYNARD 


Michael  J.  Gianotis 


Adm.  Asst.  to  Selectmen 
Town  Hall 
Maynard,  MA  01754 
897-2956 


MEDFIELD 


Margaret  E.  Bancroft 


44  Foundry  Street 
Medfield,  MA  02052 
1-359-2954 


MEDWAY 


Mathew  LaBarre 


19  Karen  Avenue 
Medway,  MA  02053 
651-6209 


MIDDLETON 


Ira  Singer 


Town  Administrator 
Town  Hall 

Middleton,  MA  01949 
777-3617 


MILFORD 


Martin  Cohen 


34  Briarwood  Lane,  #3 
Marlborough,  MA  01752 
473-3728 


MILLIS 


Domenic  E.  D'Eramo 


148  Spring  Street 
Millis,  MA  02054 
482-7880 


MILTON 


Alice  E.  McCarthy 


69  Gulliver  Street 
Milton,  MA  02186 
696-3154 


NAHANT 


Mark  Cullinan 


20  Emerald  Road 
Nahant,  MA  01908 
625-4800 


NATICK 


Elizabeth  A.  Bransfield 


49  Pleasant  Street 
S.  Natick,  MA  01760 
653-0385  or  1-651-7260  (b' 


NEEDHAM 


Norman  Homsy 


52  Hazel  Lane 
Needham,  MA  02192 
444-6033 


TOWN 
NORFOLK 

NORTH  READING 

NORWELL 

NORWOOD 

PEMBROKE 

RANDOLPH 

READING 

ROCKLAND 

ROCKPORT 

SAUGUS 

SCITUATE 

SHARON 

SHERBORN 


REPRESENTATIVE 
David  Richardson 

Brian  D.  Wood 

Constance  L.  Hughes 

Bernard  Cooper 

Albert  DelloRusso 

Felix  Carlino 

Maureen  Rich 

Luigi  C.  Pace 

Mr.  Nicola  A.  Barletta 

Janette  Fasano 

Constantine  Constantinides 


ADDRESS 

P.O.  Box  90 
Norfolk  MA  02056 
762-4300  X2384 

24  Haverhill  Street 
North  Reading,  MA  01864 
664-3949 

259  River  Street  ■ 
Norwell,  MA  02061 
659-2976 

Norwood  Memorial  Mun.  Bl 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
762-1240 

Chrm. ,  Bd.  of  Selectmen 
Town  Hall 

Pembroke,  MA  02359 
293-7211 

902  North  Street 
Randolph,  MA  02368 
963-8780 

169  Haverhill  Street 
Reading,  MA  01867 
944-0002 

725  Market  Street 
Rockland,  MA  02370 
878-6277 

1  Smith  Road 
Rockport,  MA  01966 
1-493-9141 

20  Donna  Rd. 
Saugus,  MA  01906 
223-4485 

25  Lotus  Avenue 
Scituate,  MA  02066 
727-8664 


George  B.  Bailey  74  Glendale  Road 

Sharon,  MA  02067 
769-6500 

Brian  McLaughlin  7  Morse  Road 

Sherborn,  MA  01770 
1-655-3271 
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TOWN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ADDRESS 


SOUTHBOROUGH  John  A.  Lundblad 


85  Main  Street 
P.O.  Box  75 

Southborough,  MA  01772 
793-7663  or  481-1272 


STONEHAM 


William  Sequino,  Or. 


Town  Administrator 
Town  Hall 

Stoneham,  MA  02180 
438-7775 


STOUGHTON 


Emidio  Mondazzi 


Town  Manager's  Office 
Town  Hall 

Stoughton,  MA  02072 
828-8150 


STOW 


Wayne  E.  Erkkinen 


P.O.  Box  253 
Stow,  MA  01775 
897-3391 


SUDBURY 


David  F.  Grunebaum 


45  Normandy  Drive 
Sudbury,  MA  01776 
720-3555 


SWAMPSCOTT 


Robert  Perry 


6  MacArthur  Circle 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 
581-1780 


TOPSFIELD 


Holger  Luther 


294  Perkins  Row 
Topsfield,  MA  01983 
258-3862 


WAKEFIELD 


John  J.  McCarthy 


Executive  Secretary 
Lafayette  Building 
Town  Hall 

Wakefield,  MA  01880 
245-8877 


WALPOLE 


David  W.  Ramsay 


Asst.  Town  Administrator 
Town  Hall 
Walpole,  MA  02081 
668-5400 


WATERTOWN 


Robert  B.  Chase 


15  Franklin  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
924-9539 


WAYLAND 


Leyana  Kafalas 


136  Oxbow  Road 
Way  land,  MA  01778 
727-5550  X219 


WELLESLEY 


Robert  H.  Murphy 


11  Lilac  Circle 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
237-6761  or  442-9010  X365 
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TOWN 
WENHAM 

WESTON 

WESTWOOO 

WEYMOUTH 

WILMINGTON 

WINCHESTER 

WINTHROP 

WRENTHAM 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Marjorie  A.  Davis 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Field 

Richard  M.  Doherty 

Robert  S.  Lang 

Jay  J.  Donovan 

Fioravante  Bares 

Robert  E.  Noonan 

Warren  Schaier 


ADDRESS 

143  Grapevine  Road 
Wenham,  MA  01984 
468-2261 

38  Hill  Top  Road 
Weston,  MA  02193 
899-1938 

74  Magnolia  Drive 
Westwood,  MA  02090 
742-5151 

73  Ryder  Road 

S.  Weymouth,  MA  02190 

437-3630 

12  Jones  Avenue 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
658-6594  (h)  or  475-3876  (b; 

68  Fletcher  Street 
Winchester,  MA  01890 
1-875-6171  X518 

Bd.  of  Selectmen 
Town  Ha  1 1 

Winthrop,  MA  02152 
846-1077  or  725-9210  (b) 

35  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Wrentham,  MA  02093 
384-2072 
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JOSEPH  BREVARD 
SALLY  CASTLEMAN 
FRANKLIN  G.  CHING 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  II 
DAVID  FINLEY 
RICHARD  B.  FORD 
MARVIN  GILMORE 
MARY  GOOOE 
MOLLIE  HIRSHBERG 
SYVALIA  HYMAN,  III 
LEWIS  D.  JACKSON 
EUGENE  KELLY,  ESQ. 


21  GUBERNATORIALS 


44  Ridge  Avenue- 
Newton  Center,  MA  02159 
527-1731  or  742-7600 

7  Mountain  Road 
Lexington,  MA  02173 
862-0454 

25  Ranger  Road 
Natick,  MA  01760 
357-8145(B)  1-665-4169 (H) 

25  Reservoir  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
547-3714 

12  Endicott  Street 
Lynn,  MA  01902 
927-7600  X2239 

45  Bromfield  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
542-7575  or  482-4420 

26  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
442-2114 

20  Hawthorne  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 
722-2460 

156  Monroe  Road 
Quincy,  MA  02169 
472-2527 

32  Rutland  Street 
Boston,  MA  02118 
266-5451 

21  Fort  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02119 
357-5888 

223  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116 
828-8474 
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PABLO  LANDRAU-PIRAZZI 


MICHAEL  LIPOF 


PAUL  F.  MURPHY 


CATHERINE  J.  RUSSELL 


SARA  C.  SABO 


STANLEY  T.  SIEGEL,  P.E. 


CRAIG  STEPNO 


JAMES  WATSON 


34  Hamilton  Road,  Apt.  310 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
646-8736  (h)  536-0400  (h) 

25  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02116 

266-3819  1-655-0345,  1-653-5100 

66  Hume  Avenue 
Medford,  MA  02155 
1-603-885-3833 

12  Westwood  Road 
Somervi lie,  MA  02143 
666-5700  X433 

2  Radcliffe  Road 
Belmont,  MA  02178 
438-0866  or  0646 

466  Park  Drive 
Boston,  MA  02215 
725-3070 

186  Glenellen  Road 
West  Roxbury,  MA  02132 
722-1415 


37  Otis  Hill  Road 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
1-583-1833 
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APPOINTEE 


DESIGNEE 


BOSTON  DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Joseph  F.  Casazza,  Commissioner 
City  Hall 
Boston.  MA  02201 

BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 
Robert  L.  Farrell,  Chairman 
City  Hall,  9th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02201 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
James  Gutensohn,  Commissioner 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA  02202 

MASS.  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 
Frederick  Salvucci,  Chairman 
EOTC  10  Park  Plaza 
Rm.  3510,  Boston,  MA  02116-3969 

MASS.  DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE  &  DEVELOPMENT 
Paul  T.  Tortolani,  Commissioner 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA  02202 

MASS.  DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
Frank  J.  Trabucco,  Commissioner 
1010  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 

MASS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Robert  T.  Tierney,  Commissioner 
10  Park  Plaza-4th  floor 
Boston,  MA  02116 

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 
Richard  Giesser,  Chairman 
10  Park  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02116 

MASS.  TURNPIKE  AUTHORITY 
John  Driscoll,  Chairman 
Suite  3000,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  MA  02199 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  COMMISSION 
William  Geary,  Commissioner 
20  Somerset  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 


John  M.  Sheehan 
725-4960 

Alfred  Howard 
722-4300 


Susan  Zeigler 
727-4704 
727-3163  Comm. 


Ann  Hershfang 
973-7030 


Warren  Dillon 
727-3218 


Edward  F.  Kelly 

566-4500  X262  or  727-6098 

566-4500  x263 


Michael  D.  Meyer,  PhD 

973-7310 

973-7800  CofTin. 


Norm  Faramel 1 i 
973-5390 


Edward  M.  King 
973-7300 


Julia  O'Brien 
727-9693 
727-5114  Corm. 
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APPOINTEE  DESIGNEE 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITIES  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Amy  Anthony,  Secretary  Gerald  St.  Hilaire 

100  Cambridge  Street  727-5067 
Boston,  MA  02202 

BOSTON  WATER  AND  SEWER  COMMISSION 

Francis  W.  Gens,  Executive  Director  Charles  Button 

10  Post  Office  Square  426-6046 
Boston,  MA  02109 

DEPT.  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  ENG. 

Russell  Sylva,  Commissioner  William  St.  Hilaire 

One  Winter  Street  292-5572  Boston 

Boston,  MA  02108  935-2160  (Woburn) 

MASS.  WATER  RESOURCES  AUTHORITY  727-9800 
The  Hon.  James  S.  Hoyte,  Chrm. 
c/o  Exec.  Office  of  Envir.  Affairs 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA  02202 
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